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Helping  the  grocer  sell 

CANNED  ASPARAGUS 


The  advertisement  reproduced  above 
contains  the  kind  of  information  about 
canned  asparagus  that  any  retail  grocer  can 
use  to  his  profit.  Styles,  grades,  contents, 
related  item  selling — merchandising  ideas 
with  which  to  build  bigger  volume.  There 
is  a  series  of  these  pages — each  on  a  dif¬ 


ferent  canned  food — appearing  every  month 
in  the  leading  grocery  trade  publications. 
Have  you  been  reading  them?  We  hope 
you  vill  find  some  of  the  ideas  useful  in 
your  iiierchandising  work.  We  know  they 
are  stimulating  intelligent  retail  selling  of 
canned  foods. 


In  July .  . 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
Groceries 

National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 
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Use 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

AND  VINER  FEEDERS 


FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ideal  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and 
Chain  Adjusters 


ESTABLISHED  1880 


INCORPORATED  1924 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

.  TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


MAIN  OFFICE 


BALTIMORE  MD 
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TRIMMER  MJTTCR  COMROUMO  APPl.en-.OnTCR  CLOSING  MACHine  SCROLL  SMEARS.  AUTO  PRESS  »i«>  CURLER 

FOftFlUXOCANS  cho*  mqH  pow*«^  •?<««• 

A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

IF  you  make  your  *"oYtn"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  oF  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  oF  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


July  24, 


FROZEN 
FRUIT  CANS 


JZackers  of  Frozen  Fruits,  interested 
in  gaining  greater  favor  for  their 
products  among  the  Restaurant,  Pie 
Bakers,  Preservers,  and  other  trades, 
can  profit  by  taking  advantage  of 
Continental’s  ability  to  help  them 
with  their  problems. 

Selecting  the  Right  Container 

There  are  many  matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  obtaining  the  best  con¬ 
tainer  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  product  to  be  packed  and  the 
freezing  process  to  be  used.  Relative 
cost — ability  to  resist  decomposition 
— staining — rate  of  heat  transfer — 
sturdiness  of  construction — and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  things  that  enter  into  the 
selection  of  the  container. 

Continental  manufactures  several 
types  of  cans  that  are  now  being  used 
successfully  for  Frozen  Products.  The 
gallon  and  standard  No.  10  sizes, 
hermetically  sealed  under  vacuum, 
offer  many  advantages  and  permit 
Packers  to  sell  in  small  lots  and  as¬ 
sorted  cases  to  buyers  who  haven’t 
the  plant  facilities  to  buy  in  large 
quantities.  Larger  cans  are  also  avail¬ 
able  in  15,  20  and  30  pound  sizes,  with 
full  friction  or  friction  slip  covers. 

Exhaustive  Research 

Studies  Available 

Continental,  through  its  Research 
Department,  has  made  many  studies 
of  Frozen  Packs.  It  has  pioneered  in 
many  interesting  experiments  and 
has  avast  fundof  information  quickly 
available  to  any  Packer  of  Frozen 
Products. 


SK\TTLE 

WASHINGTON 

ANOTHER  OF  THE  S9  MODERN 
CONTINENTAL  PLANTS  OF  TO¬ 
DAY-ALL  LOCATED  AT  STRATEGIC 
DISTRIBUTION  POINTS  TO  SERVE  YOU 


WELL. 


THE  Early 
Packs 


W.  H.  HARRISON 
Director 

Research  Laboratories 
Chicago 


W.  H.  MORGAN 
General  Supervisor 
Closing  Machines 
New  York 


of  colored  berries  and  fruits,  such  as 
cherries,  strawberries,  loganberries,  etc., 
will  look  their  best  and  be  well  protected 
when  packed  in  Continental’s  quality 
enamel  lined  cans. 

And  the  modern  housewife,  when  she 
opens  the  cans,  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fine  appearance  of  both  can  and  contents. 


G.  S.  THACKER 
General  Traffic 
Manager 
Chicago 


GALLON  and  No.lO  SIZES 
for  Vacuum 


The  excellent  work  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  for  customers  thru  Re¬ 
search — the  wonderful  production  rec¬ 
ord  of  Closing  Machine  performance 
— and  the  unusual  ability  to  get  cans  on 
customers’  sidings  the  fastest  and 
cheapest  way — is  a  tribute  to  the  service 
which  the  three  executives  pictured 
above  are  rendering  to  the  Canning 
Industry,  year  after  year. 


CONTINENTAL 

cHen  every  feciiity  (or 

CREATER  SERVICE 

in\9U 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Taint  fair — E'er  the  last  few  days  the  daily 
papers  have  been  filled  with  reports  that  the 
Government  intends  to  establish  a  blanket  code 
for  all  industries  which  have  not  as  yet  filed  their 
official  codes,  intimating  that  many  if  not  most  lines 
of  industry  are  bucking  this  movement,  and  seeking 
through  delays  to  annul  the  effort.  Even  writers  in 
the  general  food  industry  warn  other  members  that 
if  they  do  not  police  themselves  now  the  Government 
will  do  it,  and  that  they  will  lose  their  last  chance  for 
independent  action.  This  is  an  uncalled  for  and  thor¬ 
oughly  ungrateful  charge  and  we  do  not  believe  the 
Government  shares  it.  The  most  striking  thing  about 
this  whole  business  revolution  is  the  practically  unani¬ 
mous  desire  of  industries  within  the  plan,  and  of  all 
the  various  members  of  such  industries,  to  comply  and 
to  work  wholeheartedly  with  the  plan.  There  has  not 
been  a  single,  well  defined  attempt  to  buck  the  plans 
of  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  The  daily  papers  are 
merely  trumping  up  sensational  charges  to  feed  their 
public,  against  the  best  dispositioned  crowd  that  any¬ 
one  could  have  imagined.  We  repeat  that  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  a  good  disposition  is  simply  astounding,  in 
view  of  the  previously  unheard  of  demands  made  upon 
business.  It  came  upon  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  yet  they  have  shown  every  disposi¬ 
tion,  everywhere,  to  cooperate  and  to  give  the  effort 
every  support,  even  where  they  felt  that  the  move 
was  in  the  wrong  direction. 

It  is  just  another  species  of  the  old  attack  upon 
business,  blaming  all  the  ills  upon  business,  when  in 
fact  business  was  the  innocent  victim  of  the  financial 
debacle.  And  business  men  should  resent  this,  and 
protect  their  calling  against  such  unwarranted  and 
unjust  attacks. 

Business  men,  as  an  entire  industry,  were  called 
upon  to  present  a  code  of  fair  trading,  and  seemingly 
they  were  expected  to  respond  as  if  they  had  been 
asked  for  a  match.  Not  a  single  member  of  any  indus¬ 
try  could  have  drawn  up  and  presented  such  a  code 
covering  his  own  individual  business,  in  the  time  ex¬ 
pected.  It  would  have  taken  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  a 
year  to  have  designed  such  a  document;  how  then 
could  a  whole  industry  agree,  almost  over  night?  They 
have  been  making  honest,  hard  efforts  to  do  this,  but 
it  is  a  big  job,  and  it  takes  time. 

Take  our  own  industry. 

The  milk  canners  number  hardly  a  dozen,  large, 
well  financed,  splendid  business  organizations  or  firms. 


They  went  right  to  the  source  of  information  to  learn 
what  was  expected  of  them,  and  then  went  to  work  in 
many  long  and  hard  sessions.  They  evolved  a  code, 
working  closely  with  the  Governmental  agencies  in 
doing  so,  presented  it  for  acceptance,  proud  in  the 
belief  that  they,  as  an  industry,  would  be  able  to 
cooperate  with  the  plan  among  the  first  in  the  country ; 
and  their  code  has  not  been  accepted  yet!  If  great 
firms,  all  recognized  business  leaders,  with  a  very  con¬ 
centrated  industry  so  far  as  the  number  engaged  in 
it  is  concerned,  could  not  meet  the  requirements  by 
this  time,  and  after  months  of  work,  how  could  the 
more  extended,  more  losely  jointed  industries  hope  to 
be  ready  now? 

In  this  issue  we  give  the  Code  as  proposed  by  the 
pea  canners.  Stop  to  think  a  moment  of  the  hours  of 
work  and  consideration  it  took  to  evolve  this  big  docu¬ 
ment.  It  is  too  long ;  it  embraces  too  much ;  offers  too 
many  opportunities  for  attack  by  the  Powers  That  Be. 
But  at  least  it  shows  that  the  pea  canners  have  their 
hearts  in  the  right  place  and  are  anxious  to  do  as  they 
have  been  bidden.  There  are  less  than  300  pea  canners 
in  the  country  to  be  governed  by  this  code,  and  they, 
as  a  class,  rank  high  as  business  men  in  our  industry. 

Think  of  the  job  of  the  tomato  canners,  numbering 
about  1,500,  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  embrac¬ 
ing  every  degree  of  working  condition.  As  an  industry 
they  have  practically,  if  not  actually,  sold  out  the 
1933  pack  of  canned  tomatoes  as  futures  at  definite 
prices.  Now  the  code  calls  for  increased  prices  to  the 
growers  for  the  raw  tomatoes ;  increased  wages  to  the 
workers  and  shorter  hours  of  labor.  If  they  must 
comply  with  these  three  basic  principles  of  this  Re¬ 
covery  Act  on  their  1933  pack  it  means  that  they 
will  have  to  deliver  their  packs,  their  year’s  work,  at 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  below  the  actual  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion — unless  the  Government  which  is  putting  this 
requirement  upon  these  producers  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  main  food  supplies,  peremptorily  orders  the 
buyers  of  these  “futures”  to  raise  their  prices  just 
that  much.  Will  that  be  done?  It  is  certeinly  only 
justice.  But  again  here  is  something  that  gives  pause 
to  the  members  of  the  tomato  code  committee. 

Out  on  the  Coast  the  cling  peach  canners  have  drawn 
up  their  code,  rushed  it  to  Washington  by  airplane, 
and  as  it  stands  they  cannot  possibly  make  any  profit 
on  this  year’s  peach  pack,  and  will  be  lucky  if  they  do 
not  lose  money.  You  will  find  this  explained  under  the 
California  Market  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  That  is 
not  good  business  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  But 
will  the  daily  papers  say  that  this  is  not  good  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  cooperate,  and  of  speeding  even  too  fast? 
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You  have  g'ot  to  stop  kicking  business  around.  Busi¬ 
ness  men — ^meaning  the  producers,  distributors  and 
retailers  of  the  world’s  goods — did  not  make  gigantic 
fortunes  during  the  Golden  Age,  not  out  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Some  of  them  may  have  resorted  to  the  Monte 
Carlo  of  Banking  and  Stock  speculation,  and  may  have 
come  away  with  fortunes ;  but  not  business  per  se. 

ACREAGES  AND  THEIR  CONDITION 

By  Frank  M.  Shook 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports  the 
following  acreage  and  condition  of  canning  crops 
as  of  July  1st,  1933,  as  compared  to  same  date  in 
previous  years : 


Commodity  Acreage 

1929  1930  1931  1932  1933 

Lima  Beans .  24,570  30,980  28,760  15,930  14,650 

Beets  .  6,920  10,720  4,750  2,970  3,700 

Snap  Beans .  65,040  78,690  52,710  31,680  32,800 

Corn  . 357,310  410,660  365,090  166,550  193,700 

Peas  . 232,920  266,740  223,350  185,900  214,910 

Tomatoes  . 323,720  407,950  296,120  281,310  274,060 

The  condition  of  the  crops  on  July  1,  each  year  were 
reported  as  follows : 

10  Year  Average 

Commodity  July  1, 1933  July  1, 1932  1922-1931 

Lima  Beans .  79.7  86.5  . 

Beets  .  73.6  86.1  . 

Snap  Beans .  65.0  77.9  80.9 

Corn  .  80.9  87.5  81.9 

Peas  .  61.3  50.6  74.9 

Tomatoes  .  74.5  86.3  80.7 


It  is  noted  that  the  condition  of  the  tomato  crop  in 
the  large  canning  section  of  the  Central  West  is  much 
below  the  ten  year  average.  Indiana  shows  63  per 
cent  against  81  per  cent,  Missouri  53  per  cent  com¬ 
pared  to  77  per  cent,  Arkansas  52  per  cent  to  75  per 
cent,  Utah  77  per  cent  to  87  per  cent,  Tennessee  64 
per  cent  to  77  per  cent  while  prospects  in  the  Tri¬ 
states  and  Pennsylvania  are  from  2  to  8  per  cent  above 
the  ten  year  average. 

BROKERS’  COMMITTEE  ON  FAIR  CODE 

RESIDENT  BENNETT  has  appointed  the  follow¬ 
ing  committee  on  The  Code  of  Fair  Competition, 
to  cooperate  with  him  and  with  counsel  in  draft¬ 
ing  the  code,  and  for  consultation  in  respect  to  future 
activities  under  the  code : 

Harry  C.  Faulkner,  George  A.  Mendes  &  Company, 
New  York. 

Joseph  H.  Kline,  The  Housum-Kline  Company, 
Cleveland. 

H.  A.  N.  Daily,  The  H.  A.  N.  Daily  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Wilbur  R.  Orr,  W.  R.  Orr  &  Company,  Danville. 

President  Bennett  will  be  an  ex-ofRcio  member  of 
the  committee  and  the  secretary  will  serve  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  committee. 
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ENGLISH  CANNERS’  EXHIBITION  AND 
IMPERIAL  FRUIT  SHOW 

HE  1933  Imperial  Fruit  Show  and  Canners’  Exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  held  in  the  Coliseum,  Park  Row, 
Bristol,  from  Friday,  October  27,  until  Saturday, 
November  4. 

The  Exhibition  embraces  all  classes  of  fresh  and 
processed  fruits,  and  everything  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  these  commodities.  Since  1930 
the  canning  industry  has  played  an  increasing  part  in 
the  Show,  as  the  industry  itself  has  grown  from  small 
beginning  until  it  now  occupies  an  important  position 
in  English  agriculture.  A  total  of  approximately  40,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  will  be  available  for  growers’ 
entries  and  trade  exhibits.  A  large  area  of  floor  space 
is  being  set  aside  for  a  Canning  Section,  in  which  a 
number  of  leading  canners  and  manufacturers  of  can¬ 
ning  machinery  and  appliances  will  take  part. 

The  Show  programme  will  include  conferences  for 
growers,  a  Canning  Convention  and,  it  is  hoped,  visits 
to  the  Research  Stations  under  the  control  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bristol.  A  Bristol  Advisory  Committee  is 
being  organized  on  which  local  representatives  of  all 
sections  of  the  industries  covered  by  the  exhibition 
will  be  invited  to  serve. 

The  history  of  the  show  since  its  inception  in  1921 
is  one  of  increasing  expansion  and  success.  This  is 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  the  space  occupied  by 
trade  exhibitors  has  increased  from  10,000  square  feet 
in  1923  to  approximately  28,000  square  feet  in  1932. 
The  attendance  has  increased  in  like  proportion,  the 
average  over  the  past  four  years  being  approximately 
80,000.  Previous  shows  have  been  held  in  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham  and  Leicester,  the  three 
former  cities  having  been  visited  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  but  this  will  be  the  first  visit  to  Bristol. 
From  Sheet  Metal  Industries. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

« 

Condition  of  Canners  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

WINSLOW,  ARK.,  July  18,  1933— Acreage  smaller. 
On  account  of  hot,  dry  weather,  prospects  very  small 
for  any  crop.  Tomatoes  now  are  rotting  with  blossom 
end  rot.  We  must  have  rain  if  we  do  any  packing, 
and  that  soon. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.,  CALIF.,  July  13,  1933—75  per 
cent  crop. 

GREENWOOD,  DEL.,  July  15, 1933— Acreage  about 
normal  in  this  locality,  but  last  two  weeks  plants  have 
been  turning  yellow  and  not  growing.  Most  fields 
showing  loss  of  plants  by  black  rot  of  stem.  Condition 
not  over  60  per  cent  normal. 

GLENWOOD,  IOWA,  July  16,  1933— Crop  very 
spotted  with  poor  stand.  Hardly  possible  to  yield  more 
than  60  per  cent. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  July  19,  1933— Prospectiye 
crop  70  per  cent.  801  acres  contracted  but  there  will 
be  about  30  per  cent  not  put  out  on  account  of  dry 
weather. 

EUBANK,  KY.,  July  18,  1933— Crop  set  late  with 
about  80  per  cent  of  contracted  acreage  set.  Extreme 
dry  weather  in  June  retarded  growth,  but  have  had 
wonderful  rains  in  the  last  two  weeks,  and  with  no 
further  trouble,  should  be  about  normal  on  acreage 
set;  possibly  around  90  per  cent. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  July  17,  1933 — Prospects  very 
poor.  Cannot  get  over  25  per  cent  of  normal  pack  and 
at  present,  looks  as  if  we  would  not  get  any  in  this 
immediate  locality. 

GATES,  TENN.,  July  12th,  1933 — It  now  appears 
that  the  crop  will  be  50  per  cent.  Crop  is  late.  Some 
report  plants  dying  and  our  acreage  is  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  last  season. 

LIBERTY  HILL,  TENN.,  July  17,  1933— Acreage 
about  normal.  With  normal  season  from  now  on  will 
have  75  per  cent  crop.  Crops  in  general  about  normal. 
Outlook  is  little  better  than  last  two  years. 

McEWEN,  TENN.,  July  15,  1933— The  outlook  is 
the  poorest  ever  seen  here  at  this  time.  Excessively 
wet  spring  followed  by  dry,  unseasonably  hot  June  did 
the  damage.  Rains  may  improve  condition,  but  they 
will  have  to  come  quickly  and  plentifully. 

NAPLES,  TEXAS,  July  12,  1933— Quite  a  lot 
planted  this  year.  Crop  has  not  been  very  satisfactory 
in  this  section.  No  rain  since  June  8th. 

WHARTON,  TEXAS,  July  15,  1933— Poor  stand 
owing  to  dry  weather,  also  premature  ripening. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  July  15,  1933— We  have  12 
acres  this  year.  Vines  look  fairly  well,  though  they 
are  rather  late.  Hope  to  have  50  per  cent  normal  crop. 

COLEMANS  FALLS,  VA.,  July  18,  1933— Crop  is 
looking  very  good.  Plants  seem  to  be  strong  and  vig¬ 


orous  and  the  fruit  is  setting  nicely.  Acreage  has  been 
cut  by  the  dry  weather.  The  intended  acreage  would 
have  been  about  one-third  greater  than  the  acreage 
actually  planted.  Excepting  for  the  appearance  of  wilt, 
the  prospective  yield  would  have  been  above  normal. 
Since  the  appearance  of  wilt,  a  normal  yield  is 
expected. 

CORN 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA,  July  15,  1933— Looking 
fine  at  this  time.  However,  we  must  have  rain  soon 
as  corn  on  light  soil  is  beginning  to  fire. 

NORRIDEWOCK,  MAINE,  July  17, 1933— Bantam: 
Crop  planted  here  has  suffered  from  dry  weather  very 
much,  but  have  showers  now,  and  while  crop  will  be 
late,  with  growing  conditions  good  from  now  on,  we 
may  expect  about  80  per  cent  of  last  year. 

PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  WIS.,  July  18,  1933— No 
canning  crops  grown  in  this  county  this  season.  Field 
corn  looks  fairly  good  as  yet,  but  must  have  rain  soon. 
Field  crops,  in  particular  grains,  are  very  short  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  no  rain  for  almost  forty 
days,  with  extreme  heat. 

CUCUMBERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  July  13,  1933— Condi¬ 
tion  75  per  cent. 

WEIMAR,  TEXAS,  July  17,  1933 — Usual  acreage; 
harvested  about  75  per  cent  of  full  crop. 

BEANS 

EUBANK,  KY.,  July  18,  1933 — Acreage  small  and 
planted  very  late.  Will  not -begin  packing  before 
August  1st,  but  they  look  fine  now. 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  July  17,  1933 — Green  and  Wax: 
Crop  prospects  good. 

ANDERSON,  MO.,  July  17,  1933 — Green:  A  com¬ 
plete  failure.  Large  acreage  of  late  beans  going  out 
in  districts  that  have  rains.  No  general  rain. 

NAPLES,  TEXAS,  July  12,  1933— Green:  Had  a 
very  nice  crop.  Would  consider  that  we  had  a  normal 
crop  on  this  item.  Has  already  been  harvested  and 
sold. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  July  15,  1933— Have  about 
forty  acres  planted  and  have  gathered  15  already. 
Crop  about  20  per  cent  normal.  Balance  of  crop  looks 
somewhat  better.  Hope  to  have  40  per  cent  of  normal, 
if  season  continues  as  at  present,  on  balance  of  crop 
not  harvested.  Weather  conditions  until  recently  very 
bad. 

PITTSVILLE,  WIS.,  July  17,  1933  —  Stringless 
Refugee  Green  and  Wax:  Commencing  our  pack  July 
18th  with  prospects  for  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop, 
on  a  reduced  acreage.  Lost  50  acres  by  freeze  on  June 
(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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If  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
it 


This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


...  is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 
HOOPESTON  •  ILLINOIS 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Outline  Of  A  Proposed  Code  For 
The  Pea  Canning  Industry 


The  pea  canning  industry  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  agency  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  hereby  proposes  the  following  “Code  of 
Fair  Competition”  for  the  regulation  of  the  industry 
under  the  recently  enacted  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  and  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

This  proposed  code  contemplates  the  stabilization  of 
the  pea  canning  industry  with  fair  and  equitable  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  farmer,  to  labor,  to  the  canner,  and 
to  the  consumer.  It  is  sponsored  and  endorsed  by 

. %  of  the  pea  canning  industry,  and  an  effort 

has  been  made  to  permit  every  pea  canner  in  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  its  formulation. 

The  pea  canning  industry  has  been  adversely  affected 
during  the  past  three  years,  as  have  the  majority  of 
other  industries.  The  product  has  been  sold  during 
this  period  below  the  cost  of  production,  which  condi¬ 
tion  has  resulted  in  a  decline  in  the  prices  paid  to 
growers  and  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  pay  for  can¬ 
ning  factory  labor.  Should  this  condition  of  selling 
below  the  cost  of  production  continue,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  the  pea  canning  industry  to  survive  the 
losses  incurred,  as  further  reductions  in  the  prices 
paid  to  growers  and  the  rates  of  pay  for  labor  are 
impractical.  Furthermore,  such  reductions  would  be 
considered  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  Industrial  Recovery 
Act. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  through  the  agency  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  and  represents  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  following  national 
committee : 

FOR  WISCONSIN— W.  C.  Schorer,  Sauk  City ;  King 
Weeman,  Shawano;  C.  A.  Friday,  New  Richmond; 
F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus;  A.  F.  Schroeder,  Winneconne; 
J.  P.  Kraemer,  Templeton;  C.  A.  Yunker,  Markesan; 
J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc;  Henry  Schemmel,  Beaver 
Dam;  H.  R.  Burrr,  Madison. 

FOR  MINNESOTA— E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur; 
A.  F.  Wentworth,  Fairmont;  Henry  Hartle,  Owatonna. 

FOR  NEW  YORK — Roy  Hemingway,  Syracuse; 
George  Burnham,  Newark;  Frank  Tormay,  Rochester; 
Paul  Emerson,  Newark;  G.  S.  Haxton,  Oakfield. 

FOR  OHIO — Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville;  Harry 
McCartney,  Chillicothe;  E.  C.  Thatcher;  H.  F. 
Krimendahl. 

FOR  UTAH,  WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND 
CALIFORNIA — Ronald  Wadsworth,  Ogden ;  W.  R. 
Eddington,  Springville ;  H.  P.  Petersen,  Salt  Lake  City ; 
H.  J.  Barnes,  Kaysville;  A.  T.  Smith,  Clearfield;  James 


Scowcroft,  Ogden;  Mr.  Moss,  Woods  Cross;  J.  F. 
Barker,  Ogden. 

Committees  for  lowa-Nebraska,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Maryland-Delaware-Virginia  not 
j’^et  appointed. 

CODE  OF  FAIR  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  . 

PEA  CANNING  INDUSTRY 
Section  I 
PURPOSE 

It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  pea  canning  industry  and  the 
adherents  to  this  code  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  by  estab¬ 
lishing  fair  and  reasonable  prices  to  growers  of  canning  peas, 
equitable  minimum  wages  to  employes,  fair  and  reasonable  allo¬ 
cation  and  control  of  production,  fair  and  reasonable  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  for  the  sale  of  canned  peas,  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unfair  trade  practices  within  the  industry. 

Section  II 
ORGANIZATION 

The  pea  canning  industry  shall  organize  and  appoint  an 
“Executive  Committee”  consisting  of  the  Chairman  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pea  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
and  three  other  representative  pea  canners  which  committee 
shall  be  authorized  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  code 
secure  adherence  thereto,  hear  and  adjust  complaints,  consider 
proposals  for  amendments  thereto,  enter  into  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricultui-e,  and  adopt  such  other 
methods  and  procedure  as  deemed  advisable  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  the  code  as  set  forth  in  Section  I. 

Section  III 
PARTICIPATION 

Participation  in  this  code,  and  any  subsequent  revision  of  or 
addition  thereto,  shall  be  extended  to  any  person,  partnership  or 
corporation  in  the  pea  canning  industry  who  agrees  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  cost,  assume  the  responsibility  and  accept  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  such  participation,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association  or  any  affiliated  state  or  regional  canners 
association. 

Participation  in  this  code,  or  any  subsequent  revision  or  addi¬ 
tion  thereto,  by  any  person,  partnership  or  corporation  in  the 
pea  canning  industry,  not  a  member  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  or  affiliated  state  or  regional  canners  association, 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  code,  shall  be  required  to  obtain  a 
license  to  operate  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which 
license  shall  obligate  the  licensee  to  abide  by  and  conform  to  all 
of  the  regulations  and  declared  policies  set  forth  in  this  code. 

Membership  in  the  National  Canners  Association  or  any  affi¬ 
liated  state  or  regional  canners  association  shall  entitle  such 
members  to  full  participation  in  the  code  and  such  membership 
shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  lieu  of  an 
operating  license,  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  provisions  of  the 
code  stated  herein. 

As  further  evidence  of  participation  in  this  code,  each  and 
every  pea  canning  company  which  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  or  affiliated  state  or  regional  canners  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  file  a  signed  copy  of  this  code  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  a  second  signed  copy  with  the  National 
Canners  Association  or  affiliated  state  or  regional  canners 
association. 
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Section  IV 

PRICES  PAID  TO  GROWERS 
Peas  for  canning  purposes  are  grown  principally  in  the 
States  of  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Utah.  Experience  has 
shown  that  in  a  general  way  growing  conditions  and  growing 
costs  in  all  of  these  states  are  similar  and  that  a  reasonably 
uniform  schedule  of  prices  paid  to  growers  might  be  arrived 
at  which  would  be  fair  to  all  of  them. 

A  survey  of  prices  paid  to  the  gprowers  of  peas  for  canning 
indicates  that  the  contract  prices  for  the  periods  1909-1915  and 
1929-1933  were  as  follows: 


1909— 

1929— 

1910— 

1930— 

1911— 

1931— 

1912— 

1932— 

1913— 

1933— 

1914— 

1915— 

This  schedule  indicates  that  the  prices  paid  to  growers  for 
peas  have  not  declined  as  rapidly  nor  as  much  as  have  prices 
for  many  other  farm  crops.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  it  is  desired  to  establish  the  purchasing  power  of  the  grower 
at  the  levels  which  prevailed  during  the  1909-1915  period,  the 
participants  to  this  code  agree  to  pay  the  grower  for  the  1934 
crop  according  to  the  following  schedule; 

Grade  A  Peas — . cents  per  pound 

Grade  B  Peas — . cents  per  pound 

Grade  C  Peas — . cents  per  pound 

The  participants  to  this  code  further  agree  to  develop  and 
adopt  a  uniform  system  of  grading  raw  green  peas  for  canning 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  equitable  and  fair  method  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  growers  and  also  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  uni¬ 
form  method  of  calculating  this  item  of  cost  in  the  finished 
product. 

The  participants  further  agree,  so  far  as  practical,  to  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  type  of  growers  contract  with  special 
consideration  to  the  items  of  seed  charges,  dates  of  payment 
and  guarantees  against  crop  failures.  Should  this  uniform 
schedule  of  prices  paid  to  growers  prove  to  be  unfair  and  not 
acceptable  to  the  growers  and  canners  in  any  state  or  geographi¬ 
cal  division,  the  committee  may  authorize  such  other  schedules 
of  prices  as  the  canners  and  growers  in  that  state  or  geographi¬ 
cal  division  agree  to,  provided  such  schedules  do  not  vary  more 
than  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound  above  or  below  the  estab¬ 
lished  schedules  for  other  states  or  geographical  divisions. 

Section  V 

MINIMUM  WAGES  FOR  LABOR 
The  labor  employed  in  pea  canning  factories  is  largely  un¬ 
skilled.  Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  labor  personnel  con¬ 
sists  of  women  and  girls,  50  per  cent  adult  men  and  20  per  cent 
boys  16  to  21  years  of  age.  Several  of  the  states  in  which  pea 
canning  factories  are  located  have  minimum  wage  and  hours  of 
labor  regulations  for  women  and  minors.  Other  pea  canning 
states  have  no  regulations  of  this  character  and  are  therefore 
able  to  employ  all  classes  of  labor  at  rates  substantially  less 
than  those  required  in  the  controlled  states. 

The  wages  for  adult  male  labor  in  pea  canning  factories 
reached  an  average  of  approximately  35c  per  hour  in  the  period 
just  prior  to  1930.  This  average  rate  has  declined  since  that 
time  to  approximately  20c  per  hour.  Wages  for  women  and 
boys  in  the  controlled  states  are  fixed  at  an  average  of  22 %c 
per  hour  while  in  those  uncontrolled  states,  rates  for  women 
and  minors  have  declined  to  an  average  of  15c  per  hour. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  as  it  applies  to  labor,  and  in  order  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  schedule  of  wages  for  pea  canning  factory  employes, 
the  participants  to  this  code  agree  to  pay  the  following  minimum 
rates  per  hour  for  the  various  classes  of  labor  listed,  except  in 
those  states  where  these  rates  are  found  to  be  less  than  the 
statutory  requirements  of  that  state: 


Common  adult  male  labor . c  per  hour 

Adult  female  labor  . c  per  hour 

Minors — male  and  female  . c  per  hour 


No  minors  under  16  years  of  age  to  be  employed  at  any  time. 

Employes  in  the  pea  canning  industry  shall  have  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  shall  be  free  from  the  interference, 
restraint,  or  coercion  of  employers  of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in 
the  designation  of  such  representatives^  or  in  self-organization 
or  in  other  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection.  No  employe  in 
the  pea  canning  industry,  and  no  one  seeking  employment  there¬ 
in,  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  employment  to  join  any 
company  union  or  to  refrain  from  joining  a  labor  organization 
of  his  own  choosing. 

Employers  of  labor  in  the  pea  canning  industry  agree  to 
comply  with  the  maximum  hours  of  labor,  minimum  rates  of 
pay,  and  other  working  conditions  approved  or  prescribed  by 
the  President,  provided  no  restrictions  will  be  imposed  as  to  the 
total  hours  per  day  or  per  week  a  pea  canning  plant  may 
operate  during  the  actual  canning  season. 

Section  VI 

PRODUCTION  CONTROL 

A  just  and  equitable  control  of  the  total  annual  production 
of  canned  peas  might  be  accomplished  by  the  influence  of  a  con¬ 
trolled  minimum  price  to  growers,  controlled  minimum  wages 
and  a  controlled  minimum  sales  price  for  the  finished  product. 

In  order  to  accomplish  and  insure  production  control  through 
the  influence  of  these  forces,  the  prices  to  growers,  minimum 
wages  and  minimum  sales  prices  must  necessarily  be  established 
at  such  low  levels  as  would  tend  to  discourage  production.  Such 
a  policy  is  not  in  accord  with  the  objective  of  the  Farm  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  nor  the  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  is,  therefore, 
considered  as  being  an  unfair  method  of  production  control. 

It  is,  however,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  grower,  the 
laborer  and  the  pea  canner  that  the  annual  production  of  canned 
peas  be  adjusted,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  anticipated  annual 
consumption  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  referred  to  in  Section  II  shall, 
therefore,  in  co-operation  with  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  determine  and,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  an  estimate  of  the  annual  anticipated  consumption 
of  canned  peas  and,  based  thereon,  the  committee  shall  establish 
an  equitable  production  quota  for  each  and  every  pea  canning 
company  in  the  United  States. 

In  establishing  this  individual  production  quota,  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  determine; 

First;  The  total  number  of  lines  of  pea  canning  machinery 
with  which  each  company  was  equipped  to  operate,  simultan¬ 
eously,  as  of  June  1,  1933. 

Second:  The  total  number  of  cases  of  canned  peas  unsold  in 

the  possession  of  each  pea  canning  company  as  of . 

each  year. 

Third:  The  anticipated  total  consumption  of  canned  peas  for 
the  ensuing  year  as  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics. 

Fourth:  The  allocation  of  each  company  in  accordance  with 
the  following  formula. 


Total  Anticipated 
Consumption  y 
Total  Lines  of  ^ 
Machinery 


Lines  of  Machinery 
operated  by  your 
company 


Carry-over  of 
your  Company 


Quota  for 
your  Company 


EXAMPLE: 


T.A.C.  16,000,000  Cs. 
T.  L.  of  M.  800 


=  20,000  Cs.  per  Line. 


20,000  Cs.  X  Total  Lines  of  Your  Company  (3)  =60,000  Cs. 

60,000  Cs.  minus  Your  Carry-over  (5000  Cs.)  =55,000  Cs. 
or  your  final  allotment. 

A  10  per  cent  tolerance  to  be  allowed  over  this  quota  in  order 
to  permit  the  packing  of  an  unavoidable  surplus  yield  per  acre. 

Should  the  application  of  this  formula  prove  to  be  unfair  in 
any  specific  case,  the  committee  may,  after  due  consideration, 
increase  or  decrease  the  quota,  provided  such  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  does  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  original  allocation. 
Peas  packed  by  an  individual  company  in  excess  of  the  10  per 
cent  tolerance  for  excessive  yields  per  acre  and/or  the  15  per 
cent  allowed  in  special  cases,  shall  be  withheld  from  the  market 
until  such  time  as  the  committee  may  authorize  their  sale. 
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Note:  If  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  maximum  total 
production  per  company  is  not  practical,  the  industry  may  agree 
to  a  “normal”  production  for  each  state  or  geographical  divi¬ 
sion.  Any  departure  from  this  “normal”  production  to  be 
penalized  so  as  to  discourage  circumventing  tactics  without  dis¬ 
couraging  individual  initiative.  To  illustrate:  An  assessment 
of  2c  per  case  to  be  levied  on  the.  first  25  per  cent  over  the 
“normal”  production  and  5c  per  case  on  the  next  25  per  cent, 
receipts  to  go  into  a  common  fund  for  advertising  canned  peas. 

Section  VII 

MINIMUM  SALES  PRICES  ON  CANNED  PEAS 
In  order  to  insure  the  payment  of  a  fair  minimum  price  to 
the  grower  and  a  fair  minimum  wage  to  labor,  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  pea  canner  to  receive  a  price  for  his  product 
that  will  return  to  him  at  least  his  cost  of  production  and  a 
fair  profit  on  his  investment. 

A  fair  and  equitable  control  of  production  as  set  forth  in 
Section  VI  might  be  expected  to  influence  the  sales  prices  on 
canned  peas  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  a  return  to  the  canner 
of  his  cost  and  also  a  fair  profit  on  his  investment.  Such  a 
condition  of  adjusted  annual  production  might  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  pea  canning  industry  to  enter  into  a  marketing 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  minimum  prices  on  canned  peas. 

Should  the  executive  committee  in  co-operation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  decide  at  any  time  that  the  control  of 
production  will  not  result  in  a  fair  and  equitable  return  to  the 
canner,  the  executive  committee  is  authorized  to  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  minimum  F.  O.  B.  factory  sales 
price  or  prices  for  spot  and/or  future  canned  peas.  When  such 
prices  are  approved  by  the  Secretary,  no  participant  to  this 
code  shall  sell  canned  peas,  spot  or  future,  for  less  than  the 
price  or  prices  so  established  except  in  the  case  of  stocks  of 
canned  peas  which  must  be  converted  into  cash  to  meet  immedi¬ 
ate  needs,  which  stocks  may  be  sold  at  such  prices  as  are 
necessary  to  move  the  merchandise  into  buyers’  hands.  All  such 
stocks  and  circumstances  shall  first  be  reported  to  the  executive 
committee  and  disposed  of  subject  to  the  approval  of  that 
committee. 

Note:  Form  To  Be  Used  In  Submitting  Price  Recommenda¬ 
tions. 

The  executive  committee  recommends  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  requests  his  approval  of  the  following  minimum 

prices  on  (spot  or  future)  canned  peas  effective . and 

thereafter  until  such  time  as  the  committee  shall  see  fit  to  revise 
this  recommended  schedule  and  such  revision  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

No.  2  Tins 

Fancy  Grade  A  Extra  Standard  Standard  Grade  C 
Grade  B 

No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4 
No.  5 
No.  6 
Ungraded 
Small 
Medium 
Large 


No.  10  tins — 5  times  the  price  of  No.  2  tins. 

No.  1  tins — 70  per  cent  of  the  price  of  No.  2  tins. 

Note:  In  order  to  simplify  the  establishment  of  the  minimum 
price  schedule  in  this  code,  it  is  suggested  that  the  committee 
consider  the  possibility  of  establishing  minimum  prices  on  the 
three  quality  grades  only,  permitting  the  buyer  to  select  that 
variety  and  sieve  size  best  suited  to  his  requirements  at  a  price 
equal  to  or  above  that  listed  as  the  minimum  price  for  that 
quality  gprade. 

Section  VIII 
PRODUCTION  COSTS 

The  executive  committee  shall  provide  and  establish  a  stan¬ 
dard  method  of  cost  accounting  which  shall  be  used  by  all 


participants  to  this  code.  After  the  establishment  of  this  method 
of  cost  accounting,  the  committee  shall  determine  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  unfair  competition  for  any  participant  to  sell  below  the 
reasonable  cost  of  production  so  established,  except  as  provided 
in  Section  VII  relative  to  forced  sales. 

Note:  In  place  of  the  above,  the  committee  might  provide  that 
no  participant  shall  sell  below  his  own  cost  of  production  as 
determined  by  the  standard  method  of  cost  accounting. 

Section  IX 

FAIR  COMPETITION  AND  TRADE  PRACTICES 
Note:  The  “Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Food  Canning 
Industry,”  Schedule  A,  as  recommended  by  the  administrative 
council  of  the  National  Canners  Association  under  date  of  July 
1,  1933,  shall  be  the  adopted  code  of  “Fair  Competition,”  and  is 
hereby  included  as  a  part  of  this  general  code  of  the  Pea  Can¬ 
ning  Industry  with  the  following  conditions. 

Size  of  Containers :  The  adopted  sizes  for  containers  of  canned 
peas  shall  be  as  follows: 

Size  1 — 11  oz.  Size  2 — 1  lb.  4  oz.  Size  10 — 72  oz. 

The  packing  of  canned  peas  in  other  than  these  size  containers 
is  prohibited. 

CANNED  DRIED  PEAS 

The  manufacture  of  canned  peas,  prepared  from  mature  stock, 
as  defined  in  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  and  amendments 
thereto,  shall  be  prohibited  except  when  packed,  labeled  and 
sold  in  such  a  manner  as  to  not  imitate  canned  peas  prepared 
from  immature  stock. 

SALES  AND  SHIPMENT  REPORTS 
The  committee  shall  establish  a  system  and  method  whereby 
each  participant  to  this  code  shall  report  all  sales  and  ship¬ 
ments  to  a  central  agency  and  from  which  a  weekly  summary 
of  these  reports  shall  be  compiled  and  released  to  the  partici¬ 
pants,  the  trade  journals  and  other  interested  parties. 

SALES  BASED  ON  OFFICIAL  GRADES 
The  sale  and/or  invoicing  and/or  labeling  of  canned  peas  as 
being  of  a  quality  grade  or  size  higher  or  lower  than  the  true 
grade  or  size  is  declared  to  be  an  unfair  trade  practice  and  is 
prohibited. 

The  official  quality  grade  specifications,  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  the  recognized  quality  grade 
specifications  for  canned  peas  and  shall  be  applied  in  all  cases 
involving  a  reported  violation  of  this  part  of  the  code. 

The  construction  of  new  pea  canning  plants  or  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  additional  lines  of  machinery  in  established  plants  shall 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  shall  be  authorized  to  issue  a 
permit  for  such  construction  or  installation  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  executive  committee  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
such  construction  or  installation  is  not  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  industry. 

The  executive  committee  shall  draft  a  uniform  spot  and  future 
sales  contract  which  shall  be  used  by  all  participants  to  this 
code,  and  which  contract  shall  specify  the  rates  of  brokerage  to 
be  paid,  cash  discount  terms,  and  allowances  for  labels,  boxes 
and  swells.  This  contract  shall  prohibit  the  granting  of  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  to  any  buyer  for  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  advertising  the  packer’s  brand  and  shall  also  prohibit  the 
practice  of  guaranteeing  a  price  against  decline  except  in  those 
cases  where  a  general  decline  in  the  minimum  prices  established 
under  this  code  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  effective  prior  to  the  date  of  shipment. 

Section  X 
GENERAL 

1.  No  provision  in  this  code  shall  be  interpreted  or  applied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to: 

a.  Promote  monopolies, 

b.  Permit  or  encourage  unfair  competition, 

c.  Eliminate  or  oppress  small  enterprise,  or 
,  d.  Discriminate  against  small  enterprises. 

2.  This  code  or  any  of  its  provisions  may  be  canceled  or 
modified  and  any  approved  rule  issued  thereunder  shall  be  in¬ 
effective  to  the  extent  necessary  to  conform  to  any  action  by 
the  President  under  Section  9  (b)  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  y<Mr  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  in  New  York  State  writes: 

“It  seems  as  if  we  have  shipped  as  many  cases  of 
^  goods  during  the  past  three  months  as  we  did  last 
year.  Now  it  looks  as  if  several  principal  crops  for  can¬ 
ning  will  be  short,  and  I  am  thinking  many  of  the  ideas 
you  have  advocated  in  the  past  for  the  building  of  consumer 
demand  will  not  be  necessai-y  this  year  if,  indeed,  anyone 
would  want  to  attempt  spending  money  to  build  increased 
sales  when  they  can  sell  all  they  will  have  urithout  added 
expense." 

Of  course,  this  attitude  is  easily  understood  but  I 
seriously  question  its  soundness. 

In  the  first  place,  we  still  have  three  classes  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  first  we  will  class  as  the  quality  group. 
They  always  demand  quality  and,  of  course,  are  able 
to  pay  for  it.  On  the  other  hand  and  in  even  larger 
numbers  you  find  those  who  from  choice  or  necessity 
must  consider  price  first  and  quality  afterwards.  In 
between  you  find  the  large  group  who  may  be  swung 
from  one  class  to  the  other.  Necessity  sometimes 
forces  them  down  into  the  price  group,  demonstration 
brings  them  into  the  body  of  those  discriminating 
folks  looking  for  the  best. 

No  one  ever  built  a  stable,  profitable  business,  not 
subject  to  attack  by  every  competitor,  by  being  or  try¬ 
ing  to  be  the  lowest  priced  operator  in  the  field.  I  say, 
trying  to  be  the  lowest  priced  operator  because  no  one 
can  be  the  lowest  priced  principal  in  his  particular 
division  of  business  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
Sooner  or  later  he  finds  the  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle  and  starts  upping  prices.  Competitors  immedi¬ 
ately  start  after  his  hide  and  eventually  have  it  on  the 
well  known  fence.  A  year  ago  a  Western  canner  was 
sweeping  everything  before  him  by  pricing  his  pack 
at  levels  unapproachable  by  others  in  the  same  line. 
His  brokers  in  a  certain  market  found  his  line  to  be 
their  best  money  maker. 

Doing  business  at  cost  or  less  was  no  fun,  he  put 
up  his  prices.  Today  his  representatives  are  bemoan¬ 
ing  the  fact  he  is  as  they  put  it,  “ten  cents  over  the 
market.”  Their  sales  are  suffering  as  a  result. 

Since  Nicholas  Appert  canned  the  first  fruit  and 
vegetables  small  operators  have  attempted  to  break 
into  markets  by  quoting  under  known  or  advertised 
brands.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  a  small  miller 
quote  his  prices  for  fall  delivery.  They  were  lower 
than  those  put  out  by  larger  mills  on  known  brands. 
He  explained  them  by  saying,  “of  course,  we  must  be  a 
little  lower  in  price  than  many  others  because  we  have 
no  advertising  behind  our  line.”  Being  a  bright  young 
business  man  he  did  not  say,  “our  prices  are  lower 


than  many  because  we  have  no  advertising  expense.” 
Mind  you  he  said,  “our  prices  must  be  lower  because 
we  do  no  advertising.” 

I  happen  to  know,  however,  that  in  two  instances  at 
least,  in  two  different  markets  he  has  this  year,  ex¬ 
perimented  with  merchandising  plans,  has  done  some 
advertising  and  spent  money  for  sales  work  as  well. 
At  present  he  is  more  than  half  sold  on  the  idea  of 
charging  enough  for  his  goods  to  pay  for  a  reasonable 
amount  of  sales  work  and  advertising.  He  has  at  least 
modernized  his  packages  and  re-styled  his  line. 

Should  our  industry  be  so  fortunate  later  as  to  be 
positively  insured  of  a  profit  on  its  pack,  i  wonder  if 
some  canners  will  not  still  feel  they  must  offer  their 
goods  a  little  under  the  other  fellow  in  order  to  move 
them  promptly?  Of  course  they  will.  However,  don’t 
forget  the  three  classes  of  consumers  when  consider¬ 
ing  your  sales  course.  The  creation  of  new  quality 
users  of  a  product  is  strictly  up  to  the  industry.  Dras¬ 
tic  price  cuts  and  absence  of  advertising  support 
always  create  price  buyers.  Fair  prices  on  quality 
merchandise  plussed  by  advertising  support  of  some 
kind  or  another  tend  to  create  quality  buyers. 

You  know  there  is  a  sound  reason  why  advertising, 
consistently  done,  creates  users  of  a  product  even  if 
not  at  once  or  only  after  years  of  effort. 

Advertising  support  builds  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  product  advertised.  Then  follows  a  sense  of 
pride  in  being  able  to  buy  and  use  a  product  so  well 
known  to  many. 

Probably  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  increased  use 
of  quality  canned  foods  is  still  the  large,  staggeringly 
large,  number  of  cases  and  cans  that  must  be  consumed 
each  year  by  people  who  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  they  will  be  liked  or  not  except  by  the  old 
trial  and  error  method.  Now  what  we  can  do  this 
year  as  always,  even  with  governmental  control  or 
supervision,  is  to  start  establishing  a  sense  of  pride 
in  the  minds  of  the  consumer  who  buys  and  uses  our 
canned  foods.  To  do  this  one  need  look  for  no  elabo¬ 
rate  new  way,  the  old  ways  and  methods  are  best. 

It  will  hardly  pay  to  spend  money  advertising  our 
pack  if  we  are  the  lowest  priced  canner  in  a  field  or 
market,  in  fact  we  can  not  afford  to  do  so.  Then  we 
must  pack  quality,  label  it  attractively  and  informa¬ 
tively  and  use  means  at  hand  for  acquainting  the 
housewives  who  have  never  used  our  product  with  it. 

Do  not  be  afraid  premium  plans  of  merchandising 
will  all  be  taboo  in  the  New  Era.  Remember  that  an 
attractive  booklet  telling  about  your  plant,  the  fields 
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where  your  crops  for  canning  are  grown,  how  they 
are  sown,  planted  and  harvested  will  always  be  read 
with  interest.  A  sales  and  crop  bulletin  from  your 
office  during  the  canning  season  will  keep  your  prod¬ 
uct  before  your  buyers  and  prospective  customers. 
Recipe  leaflets  in  your  cases  will  get  to  the  consumer. 
Oh,  there  are  so  many  ways,  inexpensive  ways,  of 
creating  prestige  for  your  brand  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  enumerate  them. 

Every  worth  while  effort  you  make  toward  telling 
customers  and  consumers  more  about  your  product 
will  help  toward  creating  quality  buyers  in  the  home. 
If  your  pack  of  standard  No.  4  sieve  peas  is  short, 
you  probably  have  a  stock  in  the  fancy  grades.  Move¬ 
ment  of  these  grades  at  a  profit  requires  a  quality 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  consumers.  Be  sure  you 
do  your  part  toward  creating  this.  You  can’t  leave 
this  job  to  a  benevolent  Government! 

As  canners  we  are  so  unaccustomed  to  operating  in 
a  sellers’  market  we  are  apt  to  lose  our  prospective, 
we  may  bear  down  a  little  too  hard  on  our  customers. 
It  seems  as  if  I  sense  something  of  a  desire  to  do  this 
in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted  at  the  start  of 
this  article.  Remember  when  tempted  thus  that  time 
flies;  soon,  as  years  go,  we  will  be  wanting  buyers  to 
take  our  output  again,  we  will  not  be  riding  the  crest 
of  the  selling  wave.  At  such  a  time  we  realize  fully 
the  wisdom  of  supporting  our  pack  in  every  reason¬ 
able  way  by  means  of  sales  helps  designed  to  create 
quality  purchasers. 

No  suggestions  ever  made  in  this  or  any  other  col¬ 
umn  devoted  to  sales  work  can  ever  be  taken  as  abso¬ 
lute  rules  for  building  business  but  adapted  to  your 
particular  business  valuable  guides  to  better  profits  can 
be  found  in  it  and  elsewhere,  almost  wherever  a  canner 
may  wish  to  read. 

Do  not  spend  all  your  reading  time  in  skipping 
through  the  daily  papers,  watching  the  wheat  market 
and  wondering  what  new  industrial  code  will  next  be 
adopted.  Keep  posted  on  sales  ideas,  work  some  of 
them  out  in  your  own  business.  The  time  to  do  this 
is  right  now  in  a  sellers’  market  when  such  ideas  are 
scarcer  than  usual. 

CAR  STOLEN— FEAR  MISREPRESENTATION 

OME  eight  or  ten  days  ago  the  Piedmont  Label 
Company,  Bedford,  Va.,  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  a  car  stolen  from  one  of  their  representa¬ 
tives  while  on  a  trip  in  Alabama,  he  being  at  Decatur 
at  the  time. 

At  the  time  this  car  was  stolen,  there  was  quite  a 
large  supply  of  records,  business  cards,  and  samples 
belonging  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Thomas,  their  representative, 
and  feeling  that  the  party  who  stole  this  car  might 
endeavor  to  impersonate  Mr.  Thomas,  and  use  the  busi¬ 
ness  cards  and  other  supplies  that  were  in  the  car 
to  a  profitable  advantage,  they  wish  to  notify  the  trade 
to  be  on  the  look  out  for  such  an  imposter,  as  a  means 
of  protection  to  themselves  and  to  the  Piedmont  Label 
Company. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  KRAUT  PACKERS 

Hotel  Book-Cadillac,  Detroit,  July  12th,  1933 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Kraut  Packers 
Association  was  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  12, 
1933,  with  a  large  representation  of  the  industry. 
Acting  President  Albert  C.  Formal,  Pittsford,  N.  Y., 
delivered  an  appropriate  address.  He  then  appointed 
the  following  Nominating  Committee:  George  Sless- 
man  of  Ohio,  chairman;  E.  D.  Naylor,  N.  Y.,  and  G.  W. 
Morley,  Michigan. 

“Costs”  is  always  a  vital  subject  and  was  ably  dis¬ 
cussed  in  an  address  by  Public  Accountant,  Mr.  George 
V.  Roundtree  of  Chicago.  His  address  will  be  released 
later. 

The  meeting  then  heard  the  report  from  vice-chair¬ 
man,  C.  M.  Walters  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Committee  on  the  Federal  plan,  which  was  then  dis¬ 
cussed  and  many  suggestions  were  oifered,  and  a  few 
were  adopted.  The  plan  is  almost  complete  and  final 
adoption  by  the  industry  may  take  place  soon. 

From  reports  almost  the  entire  cabbage  growing 
section  for  kraut  is  suffering  severely  from  extreme 
drought.  More  cabbage  had  been  set  this  year  after 
the  4th  of  July  than  ever  known  before,  and  the  indus¬ 
try  must  have  a  good  late  growing  fall  to  get  only  a 
fair  crop. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  officers  as 
follows : 

L.  P.  Flanigan,  Seneca  Kraut  &  Pickling  Com¬ 
pany,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  President. 

John  J.  Wolf,  Burlington,  Wisconsin,  V.  P. 

Roy  Irons,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Trustees : 

Martin  Meeter,  Meeters,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Ill. 

John  Stroup,  Empire  State  Pickling  Company, 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Huppert,  Frank  Pure  Food  Company, 
Franksville,  Wis. 

Herbert  Pressing,  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Nor¬ 
walk,  Ohio. 

A.  E.  Slessman,  Fremont  Kraut  Company,  1412 
River  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ADDRESS  PRESIDENT  ALBERT  C.  FORMAN 

A  S  a  Trade  Association  we  are  meeting  today  under 
circumstances  never  before  encountered  by 
/  \  ours  or  any  other  industry.  I  made  a  plea  to 

our  members  nearly  a  year  ago  for  closer  cooperation 
and  urged  that  we  cease  to  exercise  any  and  all  special 
trade  practices,  but  conditions  of  the  times  largely 
prevented  their  execution;  so  inasmuch  as  we  failed 
and  were  unable  to  goyern  ourselves  then,  we  now 
find  ourselves  forced  to  do  it. 

Whether  we  fully  agree  with  them  or  not  our  busi¬ 
nesses  will  be  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  and 
Industrial  Acts  and  we  will  be  doing  the  things  that 
pertain  to  good  business  ethics  which  we  should  have 
been  doing  long  ago. 

All  of  us  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  about 
this  new  legislation,  much  of  which  will  take  time  to 
understand;  however,  we  do  read  that  due  to  its  con¬ 
struction  it  will  eliminate  price  cutting,  paying  cheap 
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wages,  cheap  prices  to  growers,  free  deals,  secret  re¬ 
bates,  free  goods,  blanket  advertising  allowances, 
bribery,  discriminatory  dating,  drop  shipments  and  all 
other  sharp  practices  that  have  been  increasingly  poi¬ 
soning  our  businesses  for  years. 

What  is  the  reaction  of  business  to  this  program? 
There  may  be  some  doubt  and  the  like,  but  if  our  busi¬ 
ness  does  not  write  its  own  ticket,  the  government  will ; 
hence,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of  the  intense  and 
severe  past  business  distress,  business  is  receiving 
these  acts  with  open  arms,  with  every  confidence  that 
it  will  bring  relief. 

The  way  business  has  been  transacted,  it  has  been 
exhausting  capital,  labor  and  agriculture.  It  seems  to 
call  for  drastic  action  and  relief.  It  is  the  primary 
purpose  to  increase  wages,  salaries  and  prices  in  all 
industries,  especially  those  industries  using  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  in  order  to  pay  more  to  the  farmers. 

Where  are  we  in  this  affair?  In  order  to  help  find 
ourselves,  we  will  have  to  work  together  as  we  have 
never  worked  before.  Business  got  so  sick  economi¬ 
cally  that  it  called  on  a  nurse  to  help  it  out.  Business 
men  must  lay  aside  the  old  idea  of  “going  it  alone.” 
The  unusual  period  had  arrived  where  business  un¬ 
consciously  got  so  close  together  that  if  an  unethical 
deal  was  made  by  a  firm  in  California,  its  effect  could 
be  felt  on  its  competitor  in  Boston,  and  vice  versa. 

Bad  practices  are  to  be  eliminated.  Licenses  may 
even  be  issued  with  code  practices  printed  on  reverse 
side,  carrying  fines  of  $1,000  per  day  for  violators. 

But  a  big  problem  confronts  all  business  in  this 
country.  It  is  this.  The  present  national  income  is 
about  one-half  of  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  While 
business  is  improving,  it  must  be  supported  by  demand, 
and  so  far,  consumer  purchases  are  not  keeping  step 
with  production. 

This  means  the  curtailment  of  production,  the  very 
thing  that  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  bring  about. 
If  merchandising  reaches  the  point  where  large  sur¬ 
pluses  are  acquired,  it  endangers  the  whole  program. 
Prices  should  not  advance  too  rapidly.  Labor  must  be 
more  generally  employed  over  a  certain  length  of  time 
in  order  that  purchases  may  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  catch  up.  We  are  still  in  deep  water.  If  surpluses 
become  too  great,  too  quickly,  the  load  may  sink  the 
ship  in  mid-sea. 

Our  industry  is  falling  in  line  with  others.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  prominent  kraut  packers  has  been  formulat¬ 
ing  plans  for  presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  We  have  a  very  capable  committee  to  work 
this  out  for  us.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  agreement  constructed  by  our  own  industry.  When 
the  Government  has  finally  accepted  our  agreement, 
the  Government  becomes  a  controlling  partner  in  our 
industry.  We  have  no  choice.  Were  we  not  writing 
our  own,  the  Government  is  empowered  to  write  it  for 
us.  We  have  faith  in  our  committee  and  know  their 
best  efforts  and  aims  are  to  be  fair  and  honest  to  all 
concerned.  I  urge  you  give  this  program  your  hearty 
support. 


In  the  final  analysis,  this  movement  carries  an  un¬ 
usual  social  program.  Heretofore,  we  have  only  given 
it  a  casual  position  in  our  industry.  I  do  not  wish  to 
convey  that  in  any  sense  I  am  a  political  Socialist. 
The  Social  program  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  closer 
friendship  in  business.  Our  new  relations  under  these 
acts  seem  to  mean  that  we  are  coming  nearer  the 
grand  old  Golden  Rule — “Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you.” 

Briefly  reviewing  the  National  Kraut  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  activities  for  the  past  year  we  find,  the  past 
year  has  not  been  a  prosperous  one  but  it  has  been  an 
eventful  one.  Early  in  the  season  our  surplus  loomed 
up  like  a  mountain  before  us  and  our  prices  were  badly 
demoralized. 

In  spite  of  this  we  continued  our  research  on  cab¬ 
bage  last  fall.  We  had  our  committee  working  and  re¬ 
porting  on  federal  grades  of  both  cabbage  and  kraut. 
At  our  January  meeting  Federal  Inspector  M.  W.  Baker 
favored  us  with  a  very  instructive  address  on  Federal 
grading  of  cabbage. 

While  we  carried  a  limited  amount  of  advertising, 
results  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  Association  was  greatly  benefitted  by  having 
made  contact  with  welfare  departments  in  our  large 
cities,  much  was  accomplished,  especially  through  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  many  dietitians  at  those  points. 
Should  the  welfare  work  be  continued  through  this 
fall  and  winter,  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
revisit  them  when  it  is  believed  profitable  to  do  so. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  benefits  that  we  derived 
from  the  merger  with  the  Sauerkraut  Exchange  of 
America  whereby  we  have  increased  our  membership 
so  that  the  cabbage  cut  by  members  in  1932  represents 
89  per  cent  of  the  total  cabbage  tonnage  reported  by 
the  government  as  cut  into  kraut  last  year.  Our  in¬ 
dustry  is  more  closely  united  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history  and  our  statistical  records  available  to  all 
are  most  complete. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  for  the  kind 
support  they  have  given  me  while  acting  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity.  Our  secretary,  Mr,  Irons,  has  been  ever  ready 
to  help  me  over  rough  places. 

The  trustees  and  committees  have  all  worked  faith¬ 
fully  and  I  thank  them  all. 

I  have  endeavored  to  briefly  cover  our  past  year’s 
activities,  what  we  have  achieved  has  been  due  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  secretary,  our  trustees  and  our  com¬ 
mittees  and  not  to  any  special  achievements  on  my 
part. 

With  our  increased  membership  and  closer  co¬ 
operation  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  even  greater 
things  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


July  2J^,  1933 
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TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  TO  C.  M.  DASHIELL 

HE  surprise  party  arranged  to  celebrate  the  85th 
birthday  of  Cassius  M.  Dashiell,  Secretary  of  the 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  since  July  17th, 
1894 — and  by  co-incidence,  therefore  the  birthday  of 
this  old  Association — clicked  perfectly.  A  scheduled 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
was  due,  and  was  called  at  the  Talbot  Country  Club, 
just  outside  Easton,  Md.,  as  usual.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  Board,  however,  ex-Presidents,  ex-Vice-Presi- 
dents,  and  ex-members  of  the  Board  and  some  old 
friends  were  invited,  and  all  assembled  as  for  a  Board 
meeting.  If  the  jubilarian  suspected  anything,  despite 
the  account  of  his  life  in  last  week’s  issue,  and  despite 
the  presence  of  his  younger  brother,  Louis  Dashiell, 
long-time  assistant  Secretary  to  the  National  Canners 
Association  at  Washington,  he  concealed  it  well. 

President  Allen  Stevens  announced  the  occasion  and 
paid  fitting  tribute  to  their  beloved  Secretary,  and 
then  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  the  fine  open-air 
dining  room  of  the  Club,  where  dinner  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged.  Bishop  Davenport,  a  life  long  friend  of 
C.  M.  D.  invoked  the  blessing,  and  the  meal  had  not 
well  started  before  a  large,  handsomely  decorated 
birthday  cake,  supposedly  bearing  the  85  candles,  was 
set  in  front  of  the  honor  guest.  His  response  was  a 
hearty  laugh  of  enjoyment.  Then  came  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  fine  over-night  traveling  bag.  Acknowledging 
all  these  gifts  and  attentions,  which  were  purposely 
presented  in  sequence,  Mr.  Dashiell  had  to  make  a 
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speech  of  thanks  many  times,  but  evidenced  a  continu¬ 
ously  deepening  feeling  of  gratitude.  Bishop  Daven¬ 
port  spoke  feelingly,  recounting  the  noble  character¬ 
istics  of  the  man  he  had  known  so  long. 

Among  those  present  were : 

Allen  T.  Stevens,  President;  F.  0.  Mitchell,  Vice- 
President;  George  H.  Draper,  Second  Vice-President; 
C.  M.  Dashiell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  F.  M.  Shook, 
Field  Secretary. 

Also  the  following  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors ; 

Herman  N.  Lutz,  Edgar  Hurff,  Newlin  B.  Watson, 
James  M.  Shriver,  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Isadore 
Stephany,  S.  R.  Smith,  Harry  H.  Nuttle,  J.  Roscoe 
Wheatley. 

Ex-Presidents  of  the  Association : 

Ralph  0.  Dulany;  Asa  Bennett;  W.  0.  Hoffecker; 
Hervey  P.  Hall;  W.  Earle  Withgott;  Charles  T. 
Wrightson,  Vice-President. 

Past  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 

Lucius  E.  Hires,  Edmund  Shimp,  F.  A.  Torsch, 
L.  M.  Milbourne. 

Other  friends: 

Bishop  George  W.  Davenport ;  L.  M.  Goodwin ;  E.  G. 
Cover;  William  E.  Meintzer;  Samuel  Shannahan; 
T.  D.  Holder;  H.  A.  Hunter;  A.  S.  Cover;  Mr.  Jones, 
J.  H.  Hoffecker  Canning  Company;  Louis  Dashiell; 
R.  S.  Watson;  Maurice  Siegel;  Arthur  I.  Judge. 


THE  1933  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

INIOW  IREIADY 

A  Hat  of  cannera  of  the  United  Statea,  compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation,  from  Statiatical 
Reporta  and  auch  other  reliable  data.  24th  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  oj 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  he  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  arid  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE-Our  stock  of  rebuilt  TOWNSEND  String 
Bean  Cutters  is  down  to  five  machines,  priced  at 
$65.00  to  $250.00,  FOB  Rome,  N.  Y.  Write  us  before 
they  are  gone  if  you  are  interested  in  a  cheap  depend¬ 
able  cutter  for  String  Beans,  Okra,  Celery,  Etc. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  viscolizers  and  homogenizers, 
all  sizes  from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  Write  for  prices. 
Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE -New — 50  feet  24  inch  Hercules  Steel 
Conveyor  Belt  J  inch  mesh.  32  feet  6  inch  Her¬ 
cules  Steel  Conveyor  Belt  i  inch  mesh. 

Address  Box  A-1932  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— One  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  three  Beet 
Peelers  and  one  Beet  Dicer.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1928  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — 1  Sprague-Sells  late  model  Whole  Kernel 
Corn  Cutter.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  Quote 
pricse. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co..  20  Curtice  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— 20  used  Can  Crates,  not  over  39 J  inches 
wide. 

S.  E.  Mighton  Co. ,  Warrensville,  Ohio. 

For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— 3  -  24  spout  Karl  Kiefer  Vacuum  Fillers 
as  good  as  new.  1  Automatic  Economic  Labeler  as 
good  as  new. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE -Bargains  in  canning  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  Send  for  our  list  of  used  and  rebuilt  machines. 
Be  sure  to  state  products  and  operations  for  which 
you  need  equipment. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— 1  Peerless  Corn  Washer,  complete  with 
counter  shaft,  good  as  new. 

5—40  X  72  Closed  Retorts,  fair  condition. 

26—4  tier  double  boil  Process  Crates,  good  condition. 
1— Circular  Steel  Cooling  Tank,  20  feet  long. 

Address  Box  A-1925  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 15-20  H.  P.  Steam  engine,  4  copper  coils, 
2  Sorting  tables,  2  tomato  washers,  1  return  steam 
trap.  Write  for  particulars  and  low  prices. 

Molly  Pitcher  Foods,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 

1  John  Bean  six-row  Sprayer  used  very  little;  good 
as  new. 

1  Niagara  four-row  duster,  practically  new. 

(The  above  two  machines  are  excellent  in  combatting 
the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle.) 

1  Beet  Topper,  rebuilt  at  the  factory,  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

1  Beet  Grader,  good  as  new. 

1  Beet  Seed  Drill,  in  good  order. 

Address  Box  A-1931  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


FOR  SALE— 2  million  Danish  Cabbage  Plants  for  late 
setting  ready.  Fine  select  hand  picked  plants.  Also 
Tomato,  Sweet  Potato  and  Pepper  Plants.  Good  de¬ 
livery,  full  count  guaranteed. 

Phone  146-  Farmers  Supply  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeang,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 


POSITION  WANTED  -  By  Superintendent.  Any  kind  of  work  in 
factory  for  season.  Can  fit  in  anywhere.  20  years  experience 
inside  or  field  work. 

Address  Box  B-1926  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED -Young  man,  experienced  in  packing  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1929  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  pickles,  condiments  and  kraut.  Have  thorough  experience 
in  the  salting,  processing,  curing  and  canning  of  pickles;  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  Kraut;  and  the  making  of  condi¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds.  Have  also  had  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1930  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— A  first-class  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Give  re¬ 
ference  and  salary  expected. 

AddressJBox  B-1924  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times,  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  wc  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

CROPS — Canned  foods  have  worked  into  such  a 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

General  Business  Continues  to  Improve — ^The  Blanket  Code 
Seems  Certain — More  Crop  Reports  Should  be  Made — All 
Price  Changes  Upwards  —  Canned  Foods  Will 
Not  Go  Above  Full  Consumer  Demand. 

IMPROVEMENT  CONTINUES  —  General  business 
continues  to  show  steady  advance,  carloadings  reach¬ 
ing  near  records  for  recent  years.  It  has  been  a  fort¬ 
night  since  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  was  able  to  report  a 
return  to  the  million  dollar  per  day  business,  and  there 
has  been  no  let  up  since.  Last  week  ended  with  total 
carloads  within  5,000  of  record  figures  for  all  roads, 
and  that  point  may  have  been  reached  as  we  write. 

The  stock  market  took  a  sudden  spurt  early  this 
week  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  an  old-time, 
golden-age  wildness,  but  it  subsided  later  in  the  week, 
and  that  is  generally  considered  as  a  consolidation  of 
the  gains  in  preparation  for  further  advances.  There 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  some  real  substance  in 
present  stock  market  prices  which  many  thought  here¬ 
tofore  was  entirely  lacking.  Undoubtedly  many  lines 
of  industry  have  forged  steadily  ahead  into  better 
business  conditions,  and  others  will  gradually  follow 
suit,  since  all  business  moves  in  one  circle.  All  this 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  canned  foods  consumption 
and  demand  and  makes  the  outlook  better  for  our 
industry. 

Meantime  it  looks  very  much  like  the  blanket  code 
for  all  industries  which  have  not  as  yet  filed  their  codes 
and  had  them  accepted — and  very  few  have  as  yet 
been  successful  in  that  way — would  be  put  into  force, 
and  all  industries  asked  to  voluntarily  accept  it  until 
they  can  get  their  codes  into  shape  and  adopted.  In 
this  there  are  some  things  that  might  hit  our  industry 
hard.  Rumor  says  that  one  basis  of  this  is  a  minimum 
of  $14  wages  per  week,  and  35  hours  per  week. 
Whether  or  not  the  flood  of  exceptions  which  will 
rush  upon  Washington  will  be  recognized  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  has  always  been  considered  that  canners 
of  perishable  products,  now  coming  into  their  season, 
would  be  granted  extensions  in  working  hours  and  we 
believe  it  will  be,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  a 
curtailment  of  cannery  hours  would  entail  heavy  loss 
upon  the  growers,  through  the  inability  of  the  canners 
to  handle  the  full  crops.  As  the  grower  is  a  prime 
objective  in  this  drive,  together  with  labor,  it  is  hardly 
likely  the  canners  will  be  refused  the  exception. 


strong  position,  and  in  particular  so  many  canners  find 
that  their  sales  of  futures  promise  to  take  up  every¬ 
thing  their  acreage  now  promises,  possibly  leaving 
them  short — and  many  of  them  actually  short  today 
on  packs  so  far  made — that  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  response  to  our  requests  for  crop  news.  This 
ought  not  to  be.  Crop  news  is  even  more  important 
under  these  conditions  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  The 
condition  of  crop  damage  and  poor  promises  of  yields 
is  real,  and  it  should  be  substantiated  by  widespread 
and  numerous  reports.  They  must  be  honest,  of  course, 
and  there  can  be  no  incentive  to  report  otherwise  for 
it  is  too  late  to  remedy  shortages  now,  not  even  ideal 
weather  conditions  from  now  on  to  the  end  being  pos¬ 
sible  to  revive  dead  plants  or  insect  ravages.  The  die 
has  been  cast;  but  what  is  the  exact  condition?  Your 
report  will  tell  this  and  put  you  on  record  with  any 
doubting  buyers.  Many  of  the  canners  are  responding 
splendidly  thus  helping  the  whole  cause  and  the  whole 
industry  appreciates  this;  but  we  would  like  to  see 
many  others  return  their  requests  promptly  and  fully, 
and  no  one  need  wait  to  be  asked — write  the  conditions 
as  you  see  them  in  your  immediate  section ;  they  will 
be  welcomed. 

THE  MARKET — It  becomes  more  difficult  every 
day  to  fill  the  orders  for  spots,  and  traders  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  say  that  prices  are  changing  so  rapidly  that  they 
fear  to  quote.  Spots  are  down  to  the  vanishing  point 
in  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  stringless  beans,  beets,  car¬ 
rots  and  other  items,  including  spinach.  There  are, 
of  course,  small  lots  laying  around,  and  the  off -quality 
tag  ends  remain  with  us,  but  sizeable  orders  for 
worth  while  goods  are  hard  to  fill.  Jobbers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  say  they  fear  prices  will  reach  the  point 
where  popular  consumption  will  be  checked ;  but  that 
is  a  groundless  fear  because  canned  foods  of  quality 
remain  at  really  “cheap”  prices  to  the  public.  And 
they  will  not  get  out  of  line.  The  old,  below  cost 
prices  were  so  ridiculously  low  as  to  cause  consumers 
to  wonder  if  the  goods  could  be  all  right.  From  that 
too  low  point  the  pendulum  has  not  swung  too  high, 
but  jobbers  must  not  take  those  below  cost  prices  as 
a  basis.  Today’s  prices  are  only  slightly,  if  at  all, 
above  costs  to  produce,  and  if  present  proposed  regu¬ 
lations  go  into  effect  they  could  not  be  replaced  at 
today’s  prices.  That  holds  all  down  the  line. 

This  week’s  mark  ups  in  prices  includes  stringless 
beans,  and  they  are  due  to  move  much  higher  for  the 
crop  has  been  badly  hurt,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
redeem  it.  Lima  beans  are  also  in  the  marked  up  list 
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this  week,  as  the  burdensome  carryover,  which 
weighed  like  a  wet  blanket  upon  this  item  and  caused 
heavy  sacrifices,  has  been  moved,  and  the  crop  indi¬ 
cates  only  a  comparatively  light  pack,  no  where  near 
former  figures,  even  if  it  gets  through  the  attack  of 
beetles  which  are  very  troublesome  this  year. 

Corn  has  been  moved  up  another  peg  for  spots  and 
few  if  any  canners  in  this  region  will  consider  futures. 

No.  10  peas  took  a  jump  this  week,  and  the  whole 
pea  line  is  strong  with  prices  nominal,  for  surpluses 
are  few.  The  early  prediction  that  Wisconsin’s  pack 
would  amount  to  only  about  five  million  cases  this 
year  has  come  true ;  New  York  State  has  been  similarly 
affected,  and  so  pea  prices  are  juinping,  with  every 
possibility  that  supplies  will  be  quickly  absorbed  out 
of  first  hands. 

Spinach  is  also  higher  and  due  to  continue  its 
advance. 

Tomatoes  are  resting  on  their  laurels  this  week, 
with  buyers  trying  to  get  future  contracts  signed  but 
meeting  with  little  success.  What  fields  we  have  seen 
recently  seemed  spotted,  a  good  field  here  and  there 
offset  by  a  poor  field,  may  be  just  across  the  road. 
Local  ripe  tomatoes  are  coming  on  the  market,  but 
are  high  priced.  When  they  appear  the  usual  early, 
shipping  tomatoes  fade  out  of  the  market. 

Other  canned  items  are  in  strong  position,  and  none 
of  them  in  weak  condition. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  Conditions  Unchanged  on  Spots  and  Futures — Buyers 
Fear  Prices  Too  High  for  Consumers — Buyers  Expected  to  Pay 
Increased  Costs  on  Peach  Contracts  —  Future  Tomatoes 
Higher — Pea  Canners  Withdrawn — Sauerkraut 
Up — New  Sardine  Prices. 

New  York,  July  20,  1933. 

ARKET — Little  change  in  trading  activity  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  local  canned  foods  market  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week.  Spot  stocks  in  practically 
all  major  packs  are  extremely  low  with  some  of  the 
more  popular  items  entirely  cleaned  up.  Business  in 
this  field  is  moving  along  in  a  routine  manner. 

Futures’  trading  continues  under  the  handicap  of 
the  marked  disinterest  shown  by  the  canners  in  con¬ 
sidering  any  serious  business  at  the  present  time. 
First  hands  very  evidently  want  to  sit  back  and  wait 
until  they  know  just  what  their  packing  costs  will  be 
before  they  sign  any  contracts,  even  at  today’s  higher 
prices. 

Many  of  the  smaller  canners  who  are  already 
booked-up  on  their  packs,  especially  in  Southern  peas, 
have  lost  the  opportunity  to  make  added  profits 
through  their  “fore-sight”  some  months  ago  and  the 
rest  of  the  trade  apparently  has  learned  a  lesson  from 


this  and  intends  to  wait  until  conditions  are  just 
“right”  before  establishing  any  definite  price  basis. 

CROPS — The  efficient  manner  in  which  Nature 
stepped  in  and  cut  down  packs  already  voluntarily  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  packers,  thus  aiding  to  the  bullish  posi¬ 
tion  which  some  packs  already  were  occupying,  has 
brought  forth  the  fear  in  some  parts  of  the  trade  that 
supplies  will  run  short  before  next  season  in  some  of 
the  more  sharply  slashed  packs.  However,  more  con¬ 
servative  factors  hold  that  supplies  will  be  ample 
although  it  is  freely  conceded  that  the  carryovers  in 
the  major  packs  next  year  will  be  small. 

The  main  factor  that  the  trade  as  a  whole,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  distributor,  is  interested  in  is  whether  the 
buying  power  of  the  public  will  be  increased  sufficiently 
to  enable  the  consumer  to  absorb  the  higher  retail 
prices  for  canned  foods  which  are  inevitable.  While 
admitting  the  justice  of  the  advanced  prices,  buyers 
point  out  that,  despite  the  sharp  curtailment  of  the 
unemployed  total  in  recent  months  and  the  higher 
wage  scales  posted  in  many  branches  of  industry, 
there  are  still  approximately  some  12,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  and  until  a  substantial  portion  of  this  huge 
total  is  put  back  on  payrolls,  the  nation’s  buying  power 
will  remain  seriously  impaired. 

PEACHES  —  The  various  prices  on  new  pack 
peaches  quoted  in  the  local  market  during  the  past 
few  weeks  are  much  lower  than  the  minimum  set  in 
the  tentative  peach  packers  code  which  is  now  under 
consideration  in  Washington. 

However,  first  hands  were  amply  protected  through 
the  insertion  of  clauses  in  the  majority  of  contracts 
which  provided  that  in  the  event  of  increased  produc¬ 
tion  costs  due  to  Federal  or  State  legislation,  the  buyer 
would  pay  the  difference  between  the  contracted 
amount  and  the  amount  necessary  under  the  code  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Administration.  Trade  circles  report 
that  inasmuch  as  this  condition  made  a  contract  vir¬ 
tually  worthless  to  the  buyer,  little  future  business 
was  done  on  this  basis. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  tentative  code,  a  minimum 
price  of  $1.30  a  dozen  on  choice  and  $1.50  on  fancy 
21/^s  is  established  with  the  announcement  that  these 
prices  will  just  about  cover  packing  costs  this  year. 
The  maximum  price  for  choice  is  $1.55  and  fancy  $1.75 
a  dozen,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  An  opening  at  the 
lower  level  with  gradual  advances  to  the  peak  level 
seems  in  view. 

TOMATOES — With  spot  stocks  just  about  cleaned 
out  of  the  market  packers  are  advancing  quotations 
on  futures.  Under  the  revised  price  schedule  South¬ 
ern  packers  are  now  asking  40c  for  Is;  62i/ic  for  2s; 
90c  for  3s,  and  $2.75  for  10s,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
Several  packers  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  and 
the  remainder  are  not  pushing  sales  at  the  present 
levels. 

While  some  Pacific  Coast  factors  are  posting  2i/4 
standards  at  90c,  coast,  the  majority  of  packers  are 
asking  Siy^c  with  some  fair  business  reported  at  the 
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lower  price.  Prices  in  this  group  have  shown  marked 
appreciation  from  levels  posted  in  recent  weeks  as  the 
tone  of  the  market  firmed. 

PEAS — Withdrawal  of  Wisconsin  and  New  York 
State  packers  from  the  market  due  to  the  curtailment 
of  the  crop  because  of  the  serious  damage  caused  by 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  continues  and  today 
few  pea  packers  from  these  areas  are  pushing  their 
stocks  at  present  prices.  Buyers  are  snapping  up 
stocks  where  they  can  at  their  price  ideas  but,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  market  is  controlled  by  the  canners 
and  final  prices  depend  on  their  own  private  price 
ideas. 

The  sharp  demand  for  Southern  peas  which  has 
resulted  in  some  of  the  Tri-state  packers  being  unable 
to  fill  their  contracts  except  on  a  pro  rata  basis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  trade  reports,  has  brought  on  an  upward 
price  movement  with  new  pack  early  Junes  advancing 
to  90c,  factory,  and  sifted  early  Junes  92t4c  to  95c, 
factory. 

The  strong  tone  of  the  pea  market  is  evidenced  by 
the  posting  of  a  new,  higher  price  list  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  on  its  Del  Monte  brand,  following 
within  the  week  on  an  earlier  price  list.  Under  the 
new  list,  buffet  is  quoted  at  80c;  11-ounce,  $1.05;  2s, 
$1.45;  midget  peas,  11-ounce,  $1.30;  2s,  $1.75;  up  5c 
in  each  instance  over  the  price  published  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  week. 

SAUERKRAUT — Has  spurted  during  the  past  week 
and  New  York  State  factors  are  now  asking  80c,  fac¬ 
tory,  for  21/iS  with  10s  ranging  from  $2.45  to  $2.60, 
factory. 

SARDINES — Imported  sardines  have  been  strong 
recently  and  price  advances  are  well  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  entire  list  of  Portugese  and  Norwegian  sar¬ 
dines.  The  new  price  list  follows: 


PORTUGESE 

Vz  Boneless  and  Skinless . $12.00 

Vz  Boneless  .  10.50 

Plain  .  9.00 

14  Boneless  and  Skinless .  7.25 

14  Boneless  .  6.25 

14  Plain  .  5.25 

NORWEGIAN 

Brisling,  14 .  $8.00 

Brisling,  ig .  4.50 

Musse,  2  Layers .  4.75 

Musse,  1  Layer .  4.50 


SALMON — West  coast  factors  report  that  salmon 
packing  is  under  way  with  good  runs  at  Bristol  Bay 
and  Puget  Sound.  With  no  formal  opening  prices  pub¬ 
lished  as  yet,  many  canners  are  doing  business  on  new 
pack  reds,  pinks  and  chums  around  spot  levels. 

CORN — Has  firmed  in  the  spot  market  with  Tri¬ 
state  factors  now  asking  62yoC,  factory.  Prices  on 
new  pack  corn  are  still  being  held  back  by  many  fac¬ 
tors  inasmuch  as  the  corn  pack  has  suffered  from 
weather  damage.  Another  point  is  the  liklihood  of 
higher  packing  costs. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Cherries  —  Packers  Refusing  Futures  Offers  on 
Tomatoes — Staple  Prices  on  California  Fruits. 

Crops  Need  Rain  Badly — General  Market  Conditions  Unset¬ 
tled — Corn  Prices  Firm — Demand  Exceeds  Supply  on  Peas  and 

Chicago,  July  20,  1933. 

EATHER  CONDITIONS— Chicago  has  been 
enjoying  ideal  weather  the  past  ten  days.  Not 
too  hot,  not  too  cool,  just  splendid  summer  days 
and  nights.  Complaints  from  canners  in  surrounding 
States  are  many  however.  Rain  is  needed  in  many 
districts.  Growing  conditions  are  by  no  means  the 
best. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Some  of  the  newcomers 
among  the  brokers  don’t  know  “what  it  is  all  about.” 
The  old  timers,  who  have  been  through  the  mill,  are 
in  a  far  better  position  today  to  serve  their  principals 
than  the  inexperienced  ones.  Such  a  thought  was  ex¬ 
pressed  the  past  week  by  a  large  buyer  and  your  cor¬ 
respondent  couldn’t  help  but  register  the  thought. 

That  we  are  confronted  with  a  decidedly  bullish 
market  in  the  entire  canned  food  line,  cannot  be  denied. 
As  is  usual  when  we  have  a  bull  movement,  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  houses  who,  more  or  less  “dead 
from  the  neck  up,”  let  many  opportunities  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  own  position  get  by  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  city  is  favored  with  many  alert  houses  who 
are  “on  their  toes”  all  the  time.  True,  conservative¬ 
ness  must  prevail  in  all  business  institutions  but  it  is 
our  thought  that  the  house  who  is  going  to  be  overly 
conservative,  is  going  to  lose  out  during  the  next  few 
months.  This  bull  movement  hasn’t  even  started.  That 
is  not  your  correspondent’s  view  but  is  the  view  as 
expressed  by  a  very  prominent  merchant  in  our  midst. 

CORN — Along  with  the  trend  toward  better  prices, 
the  No.  2  tin  spot  corn  market  today  is  firm  at  67i/4c, 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  with  some  canners  holding  at 
70c.  The  future  corn  situation  is  as  last  reported  with 
most  canners  refusing  to  name  prices.  We  were  told, 
however,  that  two  prominent  Illinois  canners  expected 
to  name  their  opening  prices  this  week. 

PEAS — The  crops  in  all  of  the  pea  producing  sec¬ 
tions  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  shown  very  poor 
yields  on  both  Alaskas  as  well  as  sweets.  In  talking 
with  a  few  of  the  Wisconsin  canners,  the  general  re¬ 
port  is,  never  in  their  experience  have  they  been  ,so 
“swept  off  their  feet”  with  continued  business.  The 
result  is  that  already  the  big  majority  of  canners  in 
the  Badger  State  are  off  the  market ;  not  because  they 
want  to  be  but  because  their  sales  have  been  so  heavy 
that  they  do  not  know  where  they  stand.  Their  packs 
will  have  to  be  re-graded,  some  contracts  adjusted, 
etc.,  etc.,  ere  any  intelligent  data  as  to  just  what  they 
have  left  to  sell,  can  be  had.  With  buyers  clamoring 
for  peas  and  with  most  sellers  not  in  a  position  to 
quote,  it  is  only  natural  that  a  higher  level  of  prices 
should  rule  than  that  of  a  week  ago.  Actual  sales  have 
been  made: 
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No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  Alaskas  at  $1,  No.  2  tin 
fancy  No.  4  Alaskas  at  $1.40,  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  5 
Alaskas  at  $1,  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3  Alaskas  at 
$1.10,  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery,  with  No.  10  tin  peas 
of  all  kinds  practically  a  thing  of  the  past  already. 

CHERRIES  (R.  S.  P.) — Apparently  the  $6  price 
has  not  held.  Some  canners  have  been  willing  to  con¬ 
tract  at  less  with  the  result,  the  market  rules  around 
$5.50,  f.  0.  b.  Michigan  cannery  points.  The  cherry 
pack  is  on  in  northern  Michigan.  Previous  reports 
as  regards  shortage  seem  more  than  well-founded. 
Those  who  ought  to  know  say  there  cannot  possibly  be 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  actual  cherry  tonnage,  packed 
this  year  as  compared  with  last.  That  takes  in  both 
the  canning  as  well  as  cold  pack. 

TOMATOES — Judging  from  reports  of  the  past 
three  days,  crop  prospects  have  not  improved  in  Indi¬ 
ana.  Few  indeed  are  the  canners  in  Hoosierdom  now 
willing  to  take  on  any  1933  business  regardless  of 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  trade  have  not 
been  buyers  of  future  tomatoes  and  little  or  no  inter¬ 
est  has  been  shown  in  the  new  packing.  Spots  have 
taken  on  a  little  more  activity  than  last  reported.  Some 
sales  have  been  made  here  basis  of: 

No.  2  tin  standard  tomatoes  at  77l^c,  Chicago; 
No.  2Yi  tin  standard  tomatoes  at  $1.15,  Chicago;  No. 
2V2  tin  extra  standard  tomatoes  at  $1.35,  Chicago; 
No.  10  tin  standard  tomatoes  at  $3.75,  Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Several  prominent  Cali¬ 
fornia  factors  have  been  calling  on  the  trade  here  the 
past  few  days  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Code  if 
O.  K.’d  by  the  powers  in  Washington,  will  fix  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  on  new  pack  peaches  as  follows: 


Minimum 

Maximum 

No.  2^^  Fancy  . 

.  $1.50 

$1.75 

No.  2V^  Choice . 

.  1.30 

1.55 

No.  2^/^  Standard  . 

.  1.20 

.  1.35 

No.  2V^  Second  . 

.  1.10 

1.25 

No.  21/4  Water  . 

.  1.05 

1.20 

No.  10  Fancy  . 

.  5.00 

5.75 

No.  10  Choice  . . 

.  4.35 

5.10 

No.  10  Standard  . 

.  4.00 

4.50 

No.  10  Water  . 

.  3.25 

3.75 

No.  10  Pie  . 

.  3.00 

3.50 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

.  3.50 

4.00 

No.  2T  Fancy  . 

.  1.20 

1.35 

No.  2T  Choice  . 

.  1.05 

1.20 

No.  2T  Standard  . 

. 95 

1.05 

No.  IT  Fancy  . 

.  1.00 

1.10 

No.  IT  Choice  . 

. 85 

.95 

No.  IT  Standard . 

. 75 

.85 

No.  1%  Fancy  . 

. 95 

1.05 

No.  1%  Choice  . 

. 80 

.90 

No.  11/4  Standard  . 

. 70 

.80 

8  oz.  Choice  Syrup . 

. 521/2 

.60 

These  prices  are  f.  0.  b.  coast  and  it  means  that  no 
one  will  be  able  to  sell  at  less  than  the  minimum  basis. 
Naturally,  the  trade  are  all  “hot  and  bothered”  about 
it  and  are  awaiting  definite  reports  with  keen  interest. 

BLUEBERRIES — No.  10  tin  spot  Maine  blueberries 
sold  in  Chicago  this  week  at  $6.75.  Compare  that  with 
a  price  that  ruled  not  more  than  a  couple  of  months 
ago  of  $3.75  to  $4  and  some  idea  of  the  advance  that 
has  been  recorded  can  be  appreciated.  S.  A.  P.  orders 
are  being  taken  against  Maine’s  coming  pack. 


EVAPORATED  MILK — There  was  an  advance  in 
raw  milk  on  the  1st  of  July  and  another  one  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  15th.  Everyone  has  expected  an  advance  in 
case  goods,  but  it  is  said  that  such  an  advance  is  being 
held  up  pending  the  department’s  O.  K.  to  the  Evapo¬ 
rated  Milk  Association’s  Code. 

SAUERKRAUT — Here  is  another  item  that  has 
come  into  its  own  with  higher  prices.  The  prevailing 
market  today  is  No.  2i/^  fancy  sauerkraut  at  80c,  f.  o.  b. 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  canneries. 

APPLESAUCE — Think  of  it — No.  2  fancy  apple¬ 
sauce  that  last  winter  was  selling  at  55c,  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  cannery,  advanced  to  80c.  No.  10  tin  fancy  apple¬ 
sauce  has  also  advanced  with  $3.50,  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
cannery. 

PERSONALS — Some  of  the  Chicago  buyers  who 
motored  up  among  the  Wisconsin  pea  canneries  last 
week  were : 

Ted  Marguerite  of  Franklin-MacVeah  &  Company; 
Joe  Weigand  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company;  Emil 
Kositchek  of  Steele  Wedeles  Company;  Len  Berlik  of 
B.  A.  Railston  Company;  Harry  Kunin  of  Samuel 
Kunin  &  Sons ;  Pat  Martin  of  Royal  Blue  Stores. 

Short  deliveries,  it  is  said,  prompted  the  trip  in 
several  instances. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Shrimp  Canners  Ceased  Operations,  With  Encouraging  Outlook 
in  Preparation  for  Fall  Business — Raw  Market  Demand  in 
Excess  of  Supply — Sea  Food  Industry  Optimistic 
With  Repeal  of  Eighteenth  Amendment. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  20,  1933. 

SHRIMP — The  sea  food  factories  of  this  section  are 
taking  a  vacation,  but  it  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
needed  one,  because  they  have  been  taking  a  semi¬ 
vacation  for  the  past  six  months  and  now  they  have 
ceased  operations  altogether,  which  relieves  the  pack¬ 
ers  of  the  strain  of  operating  in  a  haphazard  manner. 

Of  course,  the  hike  in  the  price  of  canned  food  com¬ 
modities  has  put  an  impetus  in  the  sea  food  canning 
game  and  the  industry  in  general  is  very  optimistic 
of  the  future  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  take 
care  of  increased  volume  of  business  this  fall. 

It  is  rumored  that  some  of  the  sea  food  canneries  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  that  have  been  shut  down 
for  the  past  two  years  will  start  up  again  this  fall,  but 
it  is  not  definitely  known  at  this  time  how  many  of 
them  will  be.  At  any  rate,  it  will  not  take  them  very 
long  to  get  ready  once  they  start,  because  those  fac¬ 
tories  that  are  contemplating  starting  up  have  their 
plants  in  pretty  good  shape  and  only  require  minor 
repairs  and  overhauling  to  put  them  in  good  running 
condition. 

There  is  an  awful  scarcity  of  shrimp  at  this  time 
and* the  raw  dealers  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  get 
any  shrimp.  In  fact,  the  market  is  practically  bare  of 
raw,  headless  shrimp  at  this  time. 
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WILL  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT  HELP  THE  SEA  FOOD  INDUS¬ 
TRY? — It  is  generally  conceded  that  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  create  a  craving  for  sea  foods.  To  what  extent 
this  is  true,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  except  that 
before  prohibition,  practically  every  large  saloon  oper¬ 
ated  an  oyster  counter  in  conjunction  and  it  did  a 
thriving  business. 

Then  too,  the  Blue  Ribbon  beer  folks  used  a  picture 
of  a  tray  with  delicious  oysters  on  the  half  shell  and 
a  bottle  of  their  beer  as  their  trade  mark  and  oh,  boy, 
what  an  appeal  it  had. 

In  the  South,  no  beer  party  was  complete  without 
shrimp  and  the  same  custom  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  period  of  “home  brew.” 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  seen  that  at 
least  two  sea  foods — oysters  and  shrimp  are  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  beer  drinkers,  hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  a  boost  in  the  demand  of  these  two  sea  foods 
when  beer  is  sold  publicly  throughout  the  country. 

When  these  lines  are  read,  we  will  know  whether 
Alabama  votes  “wet”  or  “dry,”  because  voting  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  has  taken 
place  and  from  the  reports  of  the  voting  places  so  far 
heard  from,  the  repeal  is  going  over  big.  However,  it 
will  be  later  before  all  the  votes  are  tabulated  and  the 
results  are  definitely  known. 

To  those  that  voted  “wet”  and  the  repeal  wins,  don’t 
be  disappointed  if  business  doesn’t  boom  overnight, 
because  the  repeal  is  not  the  only  thing  that  will  bring 
business  recovery,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  things  and 
there  are  many  others  that  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  those  that  voted  “dry,”  don’t 
take  it  too  serious  and  imagine  that  the  country  is 
going  to  the  dogs  morally  and  financially  because  we 
have  alcoholic  drinks. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  habit  of  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  to  excess  is  a  great  evil,  yet  legislation  has 
not  stopped  it  in  the  past  and  you  will  not  see  any 
great  difference  should  the  prohibition  law  be  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  off  Uncle  Sam’s  legal  code.  The  preach¬ 
ing  of  temperance  will  always  be  the  duty  of  parents, 
priest,  ministers  and  reformers  the  world  over, 
whether  we  have  prohibition  written  on  the  statutes  of 
our  country  or  not. 

The  whole  country  has  been  clamoring  for  a  change 
and  better  times  and  the  only  way  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  administration  can  ever  hope  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  is  by  trying  out  something  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  has  been  tried  out  before  and  found 
wanting,  therefore  it  behooves  every  “wet”  and  “dry” 
citizen  in  this  country  to  lend  his  cooperation  and  work 
with  the  President  to  reach  the  goal  of  business 
recovery. 

The  President  may  not  be  a  prohibitionist,  but  he  is 
certainly  not  a  drinking  man,  yet  he  is  willing  to  lay 
aside  his  personal  convictions  on  drinking  in  order  to 
help  the  unemployment  situation  in  the  country  and 
bring  back  normal  business.  We  have  no  more  at 
stake  than  our  President  and  if  he  is  willing  to  disre¬ 
gard  his  temperate  views  for  the  needy,  we  should  not 
stand  in  his  way  for  him  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
of  unemployed. 
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By  “BERKELEY" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Warmer  Weather  Helping — Apricots  Finishing — Peaches  in 
Sight — Most  Canners  Waiting  on  Tomato  Orders — Just  Nam¬ 
ing  Prices  on  Peas — Salmon  Pack  Light  to  Date — Cling 
Peach  Code — Probable  Loss  to  All  Peach  Canners. 

San  Francisco,  July  20,  1933. 

CROPS — Warm  weather  has  finally  reached  Cali¬ 
fornia,  following  a  very  cool  spring,  and  the 
ripening  of  fruits  in  which  canners  are  inter¬ 
ested  has  been  hastened  somewhat.  Apricots  are  now 
receiving  attention  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  district 
and  the  packing  of  cling  peaches  will  be  under  way 
within  two  weeks.  The  apricot  crop  is  not  proving 
especially  heavy  and  canners  are  being  called  upon 
to  pay  much  more  than  a  year  ago  for  canning  stocks, 
prices  in  some  instances  being  double  those  of  last 
year.  The  dried  apricot  pack  has  been  moved  and 
good  prices  are  being  offered  for  this  year’s  crop. 
Prices  for  canning  peaches  are  being  stabilized  at 
about  $20  a  ton,  or  considerable  more  than  was  paid 
a  year  ago.  Opening  prices  on  new  pack  fruit  will 
commence  to  make  an  appearance  shortly,  now  that 
packing  costs  can  be  closely  approximated. 

TOMATOES — Some  early  business  of  new  pack  to¬ 
matoes  has  been  booked  on  the  basis  of  85c  for  No.  2V^ 
standards,  but  most  canners  prefer  to  wait  until  crop 
conditions  are  settled  before  making  sales.  Here  and 
there  a  packer  can  be  found  who  is  willing  to  consider 
offers  at  90c  or  95c,  the  prevailing  prices  on  spot  goods. 
Spot  stocks  have  moved  out  quite  freely  of  late,  with 
some  sizeable  purchases  made  for  government  account. 

PEAS — While  California  is  no  longer  a  heavy  packer 
of  peas,  California  interests  are  heavily  interested  in 
the  pea  packing  industry  and  this  item  comes  in  for 
considerable  attention  here.  The  effects  of  the  heat 
wave  which  swept  the  Middlewest  during  the  growing 
season  were  closely  watched  and  resulted  in  the  with¬ 
holding  of  opening  prices  past  the  usual  time.  From 
Utah  comes  the  word  that  the  pack  will  be  well  below 
that  of  1932  and  Montana  packers  have  largely  with¬ 
drawn.  Prices  on  Midwest  pack  are  just  being  named 
by  Coast  concerns  having  interests  there. 

10s  PEACHES — Quite  a  little  activity  has  been 
noted  of  late  on  some  of  the  lower  grades  of  peaches  in 
No.  10  containers.  Both  water  and  solid  pack  pie  fruit 
has  come  in  for  attention  and  some  packers  have  seen 
fit  to  make  price  advances  of  10c  and  15c  a  dozen, 
boosting  quotations  to  $3. 

SALMON — The  pack  of  fancy  salmon  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  been  rather  light  to  date,  owing  to  high 
water  and  labor  troubles.  The  demand  has  been  good 
and  has  been  absorbing  most  of  the  pack  as  it  has  been 
made.  The  packing  of  fancy  sockeyes  on  Puget  Sound 
will  be  under  way  at  an  early  date.  From  Alaska 
comes  word  that  the  run  of  red  fish  in  some  of  the 
more  important  districts  is  especially  heavy. 
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are  Doing 


CANADIAN  1932  PACK  OF  FRUITS  CAIN;  VEGETABLE 
PACK  DECLINES 

HILE  the  canning  industry  in  Canada  last  year  packed 
an  increased  amount  of  various  fruits,  smaller  quantities 
of  vegetables  were  packed  than  in  the  preceding  year,  recent 
statistics  on  pack  totals  in  that  country  disclosed. 

The  total  1932  pack  of  canned  fruits  consisted  of  374,075 
cases  of  pears,  284,934  cases  of  peaches,  228,730  cases  of  apples, 
114,110  cases  of  cherries,  85,550  cases  of  plums,  35,106  cases  of 
raspberries,  28,210  cases  of  strawberries,  and  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties  of  various  other  fruits. 

Comparing  the  totals  with  those  shown  for  the  same  product 
in  the  previous  year,  the  survey  disclosed  that  the  pack  of 
apples  was  between  three  and  four  times  as  large,  that  of  pears 
more  than  twice  as  large,  with  large  jumps  noted  in  the 
production  of  cherries,  peaches  and  plums.  Contrary  to  the 
general  trend,  the  1932  pack  of  raspberries  and  strawberries 
was  under  that  shown  in  the  1931  calendar  year. 

Major  packs  of  the  Canadian  canning  industry  consist  of 
tomatoes,  peas,  beans  and  corn  and  canned  soup.  As  in  this 
counti'y,  tomato  juice  is  rapidly  rising  in  public  favor,  produc¬ 
tion  in  Canada  last  year  spurting  to  310,340  cases  from  177,656 
cases  in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Production  of  canned  peas  totaled  1,008,270  cases,  a  slight 
decline  from  the  1,142,834  total  reported  in  1931,  and  baked 
beans  at  731,977  cases  and  green  or  wax  beans  at  210,675  cases 
also  were  slightly  lower.  Output  of  asparagus,  spinach,  tomato 
paste,  and  puree,  and  pumpkin  in  each  case  was  above  that 
shown  in  the  preceding  year. 

While  exports  of  both  canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables 
from  Canada  rose  in  1932,  the  total  value  of  the  vegetable  pack 
was  under  that  of  1931.  Despite  the  fact  that  exports  of  canned 
vegetables  mounted  to  18,037,059  pounds  in  1932  from  12,259,341 
pounds  in  1931,  the  total  value  of  these  exports  dipped  to 
$580,673  from  $654,332. 

Canned  fruits’  exports  showed  a  sharp  rise  both  in  quantity 
and  total  value,  it  was  pointed  out.  The  1932  total  of  10,289,295 
pounds  was  valued  at  $581,438,  against  5,329,302  pounds,  valued 
at  $331,091  in  1931. 

Canned  pears  accounted  for  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  exports  of  fruits,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  while  two- 
thirds  of  the  exports  were  of  tomatoes.  The  quantities  of  pears 
and  tomatoes  exported  from  the  Dominion  in  1932  more  than 
doubled  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year. 

SALMON  OIL  YIELD  FROM  WASTE  MAY  TAKE  PLACE 
OF  COD  LIVER  OIL  NOW  IMPORTED 

The  canning  trade,  through  the  development  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  salmon  oil  from  parts  of  the  fish  previously  wasted 
in  the  canning  process,  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  wrest 
the  market  for  this  product  from  the  imported  cod  liver  oil 
which  now  meets  this  need,  it  is  reported. 

With  the  United  States  importing  approximately  95  per  cent 
of  the  yearly  supply  of  cod  liver  oil  used  in  this  country — 
nearly  2,500,000  gallons  with  an  estimated  value  of  $2,000,000 — 
the  announced  belief  of  many  important  factors  in  the  medicine 
world  that  salmon  oil  possessed  the  same  beneficial  vitamins 
as  does  cod  liver  oil  encourages  this  belief. 

A  survey  prepared  by  William  B.  Nichols  &  Company,  Inc., 
New  York  business  management  and  investment  banking  firm, 
discloses  the  following  interesting  details: 


“The  total  annual  canned  salmon  pack  averages  312,000,000 
pounds,  in  cases  of  48  pounds  each,  or  6,500,000  cases.  The 
waste  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  salvage  the  oil,  averages 
about  24  pounds  to  the  case.  This  amounts  to  156,000,000 
pounds,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that  about  8  per  cent,  or 
12,480,000  pounds  would  be  recoverable  oil  of  good  quality. 
At  slightly  less  than  8  pounds  to  the  gallon  this  amounts  to 
1,500,000  gallons  estimated  annual  production.  These  figures 
are  for  canned  salmon  only,  and  do  not  include  the  waste  from 
salmon  marketed  fresh,  frozen,  and  salted. 

“During  the  five  years  from  1928  to  1932,  inclusive,  the 
United  States  imported,  duty  free,  an  annual  average  of 
2,263,800  gallons  of  cod  liver  oil  valued  at  $1,861,400.  Average 
annual  domestic  production  during  the  same  period,  of  cod  and 
cod  liver  oil  combined,  was  177,232  gallons.  Thus  our  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  our  total  supply. 

“The  significant  facts  are  that  we  produce  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  our  annual  supply  of  cod  liver  oil;  that  our  estimated 
potential  production  of  salmon  oil  is  equal  to  about  60  per 
cent  of  our  annual  cod  liver  oil  consumption;  and  that,  if  sal¬ 
mon  oil  could  replace  a  considerable  proportion  of  imported 
cod  liver  oil  on  our  market,  the  salmon  oil  might  be  expected 
to  have  somewhere  near  an  equal  value  by  volume. 

“The  outlook  for  salmon  oil  is  favored  by  the  reports  of 
several  recognized  authorities.  An  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  last  September,  concludes: 
‘Though  exact  comparisons  of  the  efficacy  of  salmon  oil  in  the 
treatment  of  infantile  rickets  with  that  of  other  antirachitic 
agents  cannot  be  made,  it  may  in  general  be  said  that  the  sal¬ 
mon  oil,  used  in  the  present  study  was  probably  a  more  potent 
antirachitic  agent  than  the  average  cod  liver  oil  and  compared 
very  favorably  in  the  rapidity  of  its  action  of  wiosterol.  Like 
cod  liver  oil,  salmon  oil,  especially  that  from  the  more  highly 
colored  species,  has  the  advantage  of  providing  vitamin  A  in 
addition  to  vitamin  D.  It  also  provides  apparently  easily 
digested  fat,  and  from  the  limited  experience  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  be  well  taken  and  well  tolerated.’  ’’ 

GERMAN  PACK  OF  CANNED  ASPARAGUS 
DURING  1932 

A  CCORDING  to  figures  furnished  by  American 
Consul  William  W.  Heard  at  Breslau,  the  pro- 
/  \  duction  of  canned  asparagus  in  Germany  dur¬ 

ing  1932  amounted  to  4,461,791  cans  containing  one 
kilo  (2.2  pounds)  each,  as  compared  to  4,407,000  cans 
in  the  preceding  year  and  4,382,000  cans  during  1930. 
The  production  of  former  years,  particularly  before 
the  World  War  was,  according  to  private  estimates, 
considerable  higher,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  fresh  vegetables  and  southern  fruit 
has  greatly  diminished  the  consumption  of  canned 
vegetables  in  general. 

Stocks  were  considerably  reduced  during  the  last 
year  and  on  May  1,  1933,  only  298,000  cans  were  re¬ 
ported  on  hand,  compared  with  1,209,875  cans  on  May 
1,  1932,  and  2,388,000  cans  on  May  1,  1931. 

Compared  with  last  year,  prices  were  reduced  about 
10  per  cent. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

(  Continued  from  page  8  ) 

13th.  Heat  and  drought  reduced  balance  of  acreage 
to  60  per  cent  pack  prospect. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

NAPLES,  TEXAS,  July  12,  1933 — A  large  acreage 
has  been  planted  and  if  rain  comes,  the  yield  will  be 
quite  a  lot  in  volume. 

BEETS 

PITTSVILLE,  WIS.,  July  17,  1933 — Usual  acreage. 
Planted  our  beets  about  one  month  ago  and  the  plant¬ 
ings  are  now  up  and  look  0.  K. 

CARROTS 

PITTSVILLE,  WIS.,  July  17,  1933— Planted  our 
usual  acreage  but  have  only  about  one-half  stand,  as 
we  had  heavy  rain  on  most  of  the  fields  immediately 
after  seeding  and  it  has  been  excessively  dry  ever  since. 
Pack  will  not  be  over  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

FRUIT 

LAWRENCE,  MICH.,  July  17,  1933— Black  Rasp¬ 
berries:  We  are  all  through  canning  now  and  our  yield 
has  been  a  little  under  that  of  last  year.  Prices  are 
quite  a  little  higher  than  they  were  then. 

R.  S.  P.  Cherries:  We  are  about  through  canning. 
As  a  whole  the  yield  in  this  section  will  be  about 
the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  which  was  hardly  50 
per  cent  of  a  crop. 

NEW  ERA,  MICH.,  July  17,  1933  —  Peaches : 
Smallest  crop  within  our  memory.  Doubt  if  we  will 
pack  any. 

Apples:  Good,  except  Spies,  which  are  light. 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  MICH.,  July  17,  1933— Sweet 
and  Sour  Cherries:  We  have  a  full  crop  in  this  region. 
Fully  the  largest  we  have  ever  had.  The  quality  is 
fine  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  the  only  really  good 
crop,  especially  red  sour,  produced  this  year.  Prices 
opened  at  $5  on  No.  10s,  and  $1.10  on  No.  2s  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $5.50  on  10s  and  $1.15  on  2s.  Some  packers 
are  asking  $6  on  10s  and  $1.25  on  2s.  We  believe  this 
will  be  the  prevailing  price.  We  will  quote  one  car  of 
No.  10  Richmond  cherries  at  $5.25  and  2s  at  $1.10; 
Montmerencies  10s  at  $5.50  and  2s  at  $1.15  for  prompt 
shipment. 

MT.  ANGEL,  ORE.,  July  12,  1933 — Loganberries: 
About  50  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Red  Raspberries:  About  75  per  cent  of  normal  crop. 
Royal  Anne  Cherries :  About  normal  crop. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

CLING  PEACH  CODE — A  code  of  fair  competition 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  cling 
peach  canning  industry  and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California.  Immediately  following 
the  ratification  of  the  code,  which  has  occupied  the  at¬ 
tention  of  canners  during  the  past  two  weeks,  Preston 
McKinney,  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  League, 
left  by  airplane  for  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  present  it 
to  the  President  and  the  Industrial  Control  Board. 
Peach  growers  are  expected  to  accept  the  plan  which 


would  guarantee  them  $20  a  ton  for  No.  1  peaches 
bought  and  packed  and  $2.50  a  ton  for  fruit  grown 
but  not  used.  Highlights  of  the  code  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  That  the  cost  to  canners  for  peaches  packed  shall 
not  be  less  than  $20  nor  more  than  $22.50  a  ton ;  that 
the  wage  minimum  for  male  and  female  labor  shall 
be  27I/2C  per  hour;  that  the  pack  for  the  State  shall 
not  exceed  9,500,000  cases  and  that  the  selling  price 
of  the  finished  product  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.30 
per  dozen  for  No.  2I/2  choice  grade,  with  other  sizes 
and  grades  in  proportion. 

Under  the  plan  adopted  a  control  committee  has 
been  selected  to  manage  and  arbitrate  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  operation  of  the  code,  this  committee 
consisting  of  G.  H.  Bradt,  Elmer  E.  Chase,  A.  B.  C. 
Dohrmann,  A.  W.  Eames,  W.  A.  Gellerson,  E.  E.  Hud- 
dleson,  D.  C.  Kok  and  A.  D.  Poggetto,  representing 
canners,  bankers  and  growers. 

Before  leaving  for  Washington,  Mr.  McKinney  made 
a  statement,  as  follows :  “The  code  has  been  approached 
and  studied  from  the  angle  of  best  return  to  the 
grower  under  the  circumstances,  for  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  agricultural  adjustment  act.  It  would  appear 
that  canned  peaches  will  be  the  first  item  to  go  under 
government  control,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
if  prices  through  this  control  are  forced  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  prices  for  other  fruits,  it  will  fail. 

“For  a  period  of  years  the  Canners  League  has  com¬ 
piled  sales  and  carryover  figures.  Also,  the  Giannini 
Foundation  of  the  University  of  California,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  canners,  has  made  extensive  studies 
of  the  volume  that  can  be  moved  at  certain  prices  and 
under  certain  circumstances. 

“Making  allowances  for  a  very  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  conditions  during  the  new  crop  year, 
all  of  these  figures  indicate  that,  based  on  past  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  pack  of  9,500,000  cases,  not  more  than 
$1.30  per  dozen  minimum  can  be  charged,  if  a  normal 
movement  is  to  result.  A  larger  pack  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  mean  a  lower  price. 

“This  $1.30  represents  a  loss  to  the  average  canner 
if  he  pays  the  price  agreed  upon  for  labor  and  for 
fruit.  Thus  the  Canners  League,  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  situation  squarely,  is  proposing  to  start  the  sea¬ 
son  on  a  basis  of  no  profit  whatsoever,  with  a  prob¬ 
able  loss  to  most  canners.” 

Improvement  in  business  conditions  and  inflation  of 
prices  may  remedy  the  situation.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  code  that  should  prices  increase  over  a  certain 
figure,  growers  are  to  benefit  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent.  Other  figures  of  the  code  include  fixed  commis¬ 
sions  for  brokers,  fixed  allowances  for  labels  and  fixed 
prices  for  export.  Allocation  of  pack  between  the 
various  concerns  has  not  been  definitely  arranged,  but 
it  is  expected  that  this  matter  will  be  settled  by  the 
control  committee. 

A  government  crop  survey  indicates  that  there  will 
be  produced  284,000  tons  of  No.  1  cling  peaches,  or 
enough  to  pack  13,000,000  cases,  and  estimates  made 
by  growers’  and  canners’  organizations  indicate  that 
at  least  12,000,000  could  be  packed.  All  interests  agree 
that  no  such  quantity  can  be  marketed  without  very 
heavy  loss  to  both  growers  and  canners. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  eriven  represent  the  lowest  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 

otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  ft  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  ZVi .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  . .  . 

Large,  No.  2Vi .  2.26 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.16 

Medium.  No.  2Vz .  2.10 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2.  round  cans  2.25  2.50 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.00  2.60 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.10  2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  2.10 

Small,  No.  1  t-q .  1-30 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 2.16 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  1.80 

RAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 40  . 

No.  2i/<!  . 75  . 

No.  10  .  2.60  . 

REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  :{.25  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.00  t.'JO 

No.  10  . 6.76  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 95  tl-OO 

No.  10  .  5.25  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 75  t.60 

No.  10  .  5.00  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .60 

No.  10  .  3.50  t3.50 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 62^! . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Whole,  No.  3 . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  3.00  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 65  .75 

Cut,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

Diced,  No.  10 . ........ 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . .66  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  8.00  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 80 

Extra  Stanoard,  No.  2 .  ~...... 


Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 85  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2...................;  .82^..„.... 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  .76  „_.... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 72 '/i . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 67  Vi  -65 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . 

No.  10  . 3.76  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.26  _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois....». . . . .  „„.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  3s .  1.36 

No.  2'  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  ^rly  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 95  .95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  6.00  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.75  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.50  6.25 


PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . . . . 

•No.  10  _ _ .........  2.71 


CANNED  VBGEH'ABLES— Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2......™........... . 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  3  . 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2.. 


No.  3 


California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2  Vi  . 

No.  3  . 


Balto 

.  N.Y. 

.65 

.80 

.70 

2.50 

2.60 

.75 

.75 

1.10 

*1.05 

3.50 

*3.40 

1.05 

*1.15 

3.65 

*4.00 

.65 

.90 

.65 

.75 

.80 

.80 

2.50 

2.60 

.80 

.76 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 45  .45 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  . 

No.  2  . 70  t.70 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67y> . 

No.  3  .  ■ . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 42'4  .42' 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  2.50  '  2.75 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  ........ 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.T. 


California  Standard,  No.  2^^,  Y.  C.  1.40  1.45 

Choice,  No.  2'4,  Y.  C .  1.30  1.30 

Fancy  No.  2 ‘A,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pica.  Unpeoled.  No.  3 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.76  . 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.75  tl.70 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.66  tl.65 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.35 

Sliced.  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.20 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  ...... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.15  2.15 

No.  10s  . . .  9.60  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz.,  P'actory .  1.00  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  P'actory .  1.00  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans,  P'actory . 

LOBSTER* 

Fl^,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doz .  4.00 

Vi-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.26 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.26 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2\^i . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2  Vi . 

Choice,  No.  2Vi . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . — . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice...... . . . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 


OYSTERS* 


4.00 


6.50  t6.50 


2.76 

. 80 

*.70 

s.uu 

8.26 

.  1.70 

*1.40 

1.40 

1.55 

*1.45 

*1.60 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  1.76 

*1.65 

P'lat,  No.  Vi- 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

P'lat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  i,i . . . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.15  fl.lO 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  Vi . 65  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.26  . 

,  Flat,  No.  Vi . 86  . 

(ihums.  Tall  .  1.07Vitl.OO 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22Vitl.30 

SHRIMPS 


6.26  . 

.  1.70 

.  1.86 

.  2.00 


.50  .62Vi 

1.05  1.05 

3.25  3.00 

.62  Vi  .60 
.95  .97Vi 

3.15  3.05 


.86  _ 

1.80  _ 

1.40  _ 

.  tl.70 

1.60  tl.66 
-  t4.60 


Dry.  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

V4  Oil,  keyless .  2.35  *2.35 

Vi  Oil,  keys .  2.75  *3.00 

V4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3-25 

%  Oil,  carton .  3.16  . 

Vi  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.36  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  2.16  *2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.00  *2.60 

TUNA  FiSHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vis  .  7.80  _ _ 

White,  Is  .... . . . .  13.66  ....._ 

Blue  Fin,  Vi® . .......  „„.... 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . . . 


Striped,  Vis  .  4.76  . 

Striped.  Is  . 8.60  _ _ 

Yellow,  Vis,  Fancy _ _  4.66  ....... 

Yellows,  V4».  Fancy....^...............^.....  7.80 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.66 
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Your  Increased  Values 
Require  Increased  Fire 
Insurance 


Write  -  wire  or  phone  - 
your  additional  requirements. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL 

Telephone  Delaware  ^400 


Bargains!  Barguns!  Bai^ainsl 

We  offer  the  following  practically  new  equipment,  same 
being  guaranteed  for  all  practical  purposes: 

6  Sprague  Huskers 

4  No.  5  Sprague  Cutters 

2  Cut  Corn  Elevators 

1  No.  7  Silker 

1  M.  &  S.  Silker 

Several  Goose  Neck  Elevators 

1  Pea  Huller 

1  Colossus  Pea  Grader 

1  Universal  Pea  Washer 

1  Monitor  Pea  Cleaner 

1  Monitor  Pea  Recleaner 

3000  ft.  Assorted  Roller-Bearing  Conveyor 

1  Deepwell  Pump 

2  Monitor  Bean  Cutters 
1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine 

4  Disc  Exhausters  -  various  sizes 
10  Knapp  and  Burt  Labelers 
1  No,  3  Kyler  Boxer 
6  40”  diamenter  x  72”  depth  Retorts 
100  4- tier  Double  Bale  Crates  for  40”  diameter  kettles 
1  lot  Crate  Covers 
1  lot  Copper  Kettles 
1  lot  Copper  Coils 
1  A.  &  B.  Cooker  for  2J  and  3  cans 
1  Wonder  Cooker  for  10  cans 
1  Cooling  Tank  Conveyor  including  speed  reducer 
2000  ft.  Assorted  Corn  Drag  Conveyor 
1  Monitor  Blancher 

Our  stock  is  constantly  changing.  Your  inquiries  will  re¬ 
ceive  prompt  attention.  Write  for  copy  of  our  catalog. 

A.K.  ROBINS  &  Co.  Inc  , 

MANUFACTURERS  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Control  Pea  Wilt 

by  Planting  Wilt  Resistant  Stocks 

Losses  From  sick^'  soil  can  now  be  avoided  by 

planting  pure-line  strains  bred  For  resistance. 

# 


The  Discovery  oF  Fusarium  Wilt 

Modern  science  has  scored  once  again  in  its  fight  against  disease.  Before  1924  pea 
wilt  was  known  only  as  a  devasting  enemy  to  pea  crops.  But  in  that  year  several 
research  scientists  set  seriously  to  work  to  learn  the  real,  inner  nature  of  this  disease. 
By  1926  they  had  discovered  the  Fusarium  organism  and  had  established  it  as  the 
cause  of  this  common  pea  wilt.  By  1929  the  inheritance  pattern  for  resistance  to  this 
organism  had  been  discovered. 

These  two  all-important  discoveries  and  o'.her  contributing  researches,  were  made  under 
the  supervision  of  several  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  were  partly  finan¬ 
ced  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Asgrow  Alaska  —  Wilt  Resistant 

Having  built  on  this  foundation,  we  are  now  in  position  to  furnish  the  ASGROW 
ALASKA — a  strain  which  had  its  origin  in  individual  selections  started  by  Calvin  N. 
Keeney  in  1 888.  (This  was  the  first  single-line  progeny  breeding  in  the  commerical 
production  of  pea  seed  in  America.)  By  growing  these  pedigreed  Alaska  strains  on 
wilt  infested  soil,  it  was  found  that  many  single  plant  progenies  were  100%  resistant 
to  this  disease.  Complete  resistance  to  wilt  has  been  secured  and  added  to  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  pod  size,  productivity,  and  canning  quality,  which  have  characterized  our 
strain  and  made  it  a  leader  among  stocks  of  Alaska  peas  for  years. 

ASGROW  STOCKS  ARE  WELL  BRED 

Aas0natf&  O^rnm^ra.  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nrm  (Ennnrrltrut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  WESTERN  STATES 


